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Syria: Need for Leadership 


DIPENING Over many manths under the rays 
of Soviet intrigue, Soviet arms shipments, 
infiltration of Soviet “technicians” and Soviet 
onomic penetration, Syria has fallen like a 
plum into the Soviet lap. No one denies that 
he danger is great. A satellite Syria, straddling 
the oil pipelines from the Persian Gulf and Iraq, 
together with the sole control over the Suez 
mal by another Soviet tool, Nasser of Egypt, 
gives the Russians a grip on the veins through 
which flows Western Europe’s life-blood: the 
Kremlin can now, in Ambassador Eban’s apt 
hrase, turn off the lights of Europe at will. 


In the present ominous situation, there is still, 
at this writing, no evidence of that leadership 
yhich America must provide. Instead, the Ad- 
ministration has adopted a “wait and see” at- 
- Mtitude and has contented itself merely with 
ending Under-Secretary Loy Henderson to con- 
t with Turkish and Arab leaders, not for the 
: Wpurpose of presenting a clear-cut plan or of 
aping policy with them—this Mr. Henderson 
lisavowed at the outset of his mission—but 

: Mmerely to obtain their views. While we must, 
of course, await whatever he or the State De- 

* Hartment will tell us about his mission, unofficial 
| eports from Ankara have been most disquieting. 















A ccoRDING to these reports, Mr. Henderson, a 
leading architect of the State Department’s 
set, MePPEAseMent policies in the Middle East, devoted 
the Peumself not in seeking to coordinate regional ac- 
ion against the Soviet intervention in Syria, 
sgt in endeavoring to allay the fears of her 
o' ieighbors by trying to persuade them that the 
tuation is not so grave as they believe. In fact, 
during Mr. Henderson’s trip, Americans have 
been subjected to a series of hints that those in 
ontrol of Syria’s army, and so of its govern- 
Ment, are not really Communists; that if we 
handle Nasser correctly, he may help us woo 
ria away from Moscow, or at least help isolate 
: all of which has the unmistakable signs of a 
hew appeasement policy in the making. 
With reference to the Eisenhower Doctrine 
tself, as former President Truman warned us 
ast month: “There can be nothing more mis- 
tading than reliance upon a ‘Doctrine’ behind 
FT!Which there is hesitancy to invoke leadership 
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until the victim is likely to be turned into a sat- 
ellite through subversion or by a sudden coup.” 


WHat THEN must we do? First, we must lend 

every assistance to the development as rapidly 
as possible of alternate and dependable oil routes 
so as to eliminate the present dependence upon 
Soviet satellites; second, we must promote large- 
scale regional development projects, such as the 
Johnston plan for the Jordan River, to improve 
the economic condition of friendly countries 
and thus make them less susceptible to Soviet 
promises of aid; finally, the United States must 
impress on the Arab countries that they will 
not be allowed to attack Israel and that the 
establishment of peaceful relations between the 
Arab countries and Israel is the policy to which 
the United States is irrevocably committed and 
from which it will not be enticed by intrigues 
in Cairo or Damascus or frightened by threats 
from Moscow. 
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From a Soviet Jew 


NOTE: The authenticity of this statement by a young 
Soviet Jew (no longer in Russia) has been vouched for by 
responsible authorities. The identity of the writer is not 
given for obvious reasons. Editor. 


OVIET propaganda wields to perfection not 


* only the weapon of lies and misinformation. 
It shows no less skill when it is necessary to keep 
silent. It is ordered to consider non-existent 
just those questions presented by reality itself 
with exceptional sharpness and painfulness. Pub- 
lic discussion of such questions is under the 
strictest taboo; their discussion in private circles 
is considered a crime, punishable under Article 
58/10 of the Criminal Code. 


The Jewish question belongs to such prohibited 
subjects with, for example, the subject of con- 
centration camps. It was to be considered “‘solv- 
ed” once and for all, and not to be a subject for 
further discussion. And even during the anti- 
Semitic campaign in the winter of 1953, the 
Jewish problem was not presented as such. The 
passions of the crowd were inflamed indirectly 
and, at the same time, effectively enough. The 
adjective “‘Jewish” was not used but the papers 
constantly told of criminals who had first and 
last names which were clearly Jewish. It was a 
neat trick. The real thief could not be caught, 
and the job was done. 


The wave of anti-Semitism which grew great- 
ly in the winter of 1953 was not considered by 
anyone to be a misfortune which struck the Jew- 
ish people suddenly. It was merely the high 
point of a lengthy, deliberate and systematically 
conducted government policy to attempt to 
solve by Stalinist black-hundred methods one of 
the problems facing Soviet Russia—a Soviet 
Russia rich in contradictions. Ignored by the 
official press, the Jewish problem nevertheless 
exists in all its unhappy reality in the Soviet 
Union. Behind the simple notation in passports 
““Nationality—Jew” are hundreds of thousands 
of ruined lives, endless persecutions and humili- 
ations, and the feeling that in the country which 
you consider your homeland you are looked up- 
on as an undesirable guest. 


The existence of a Jewish problem in the 
USSR is based, first of all, on two factors. First 
of all, anti-Semitic feelings are rather widely 
spread among the people. Such feelings are to 
be explained historically. For many decades 
anti-Semitism was the official government poli- 
cy. Jews played the part of scapegoats in Russia. 
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All difficulties, military and political defeats, anjf 
treason had been constantly imputed to the Jew 
Since the official ideology of the Tsarist govern. 
ment was Russian nationalism, it tried to maip. 
tain the fiction of the unity of the Russiay 
around the Father-Tsar. Hence the tendeng 
to ascribe the revolutionary movement in Rug; 
exclusively to the Jews and, in conjunction wit 
this, the propaganda against the “Yid trouble 
makers.” This propaganda was based on the fag} 
that the percentage of Russian-Jewish intelle 
tuals in the revolutionary camp was really high 
although it did not constitute a majority. 





During the revolutionary period, and in th 
early years after it, there were also Jews in th 
leadership of the governing Bolshevik party 
During these years, anti-Semitism was punish 
as a state crime similar to any manifestation 
black-hundred chauvinism. The people ofte 
identified the authorities with the Jews, an 
anti-Semitism grew with the growth of dissat 
isfaction at the authorities. 


In the meantime, a struggle was beginnin 
within the Party itself. The Party’s intelligentsy 
—the revolutionary idealists—were strugglim 
with the country’s new owners: Stalin and hi 
bureaucrats. The number of Jews in the oppos 
tion was very large. It is sufficient to mentio 
that Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Trotsky were 
Jewish stock. This, in its turn, caused a feelin 
of anti-Semitism among the Party bureaucrag 
and, in particular, in Stalin himself. During th 
1935-37 period all the old leaders of the Pa 
were executed, and very few Jews remained i 
important government positions and in the p 
litical leadership. The authorities began to appl 
secretly a discrimination policy with regard 
the Jews. Here we are approaching the secom 
factor which caused the existence of a Jewi 
problem in the USSR—the policy of the Regist 


The Regime pursues an anti-Semitic polit 
it seems to me, for two principal reasons. Fits 
the Government is trying to divert attenti 
from the endless difficulties and, to put it mildi 
unpopular measures. And so, for example,! 
his address at the Twentieth Party Congrt 
Khrushchev told how in the winter of 1953 du 
ing the anti-Semitic campaign connected Wi 
the affair of the doctors Stalin intended to if 
pose a new forty billion ruble tax on the Russ 
peasantry. Of course, Khrushchev hi 
wouldn’t think of linking the anti-Semitic cat 
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paign with the taxes. He even managed not to 
mention anti-Semitism in his address. In the 
second place, the Regime feels that Jews are 
politically unreliable because the majority of the 
Jews in Russia belonged to the intelligentsia and 
the merchant class—two classes of society upon 
which Bolshevism had rained many a heavy 
blow. It can also be explained by the fact that 
among the Jews the percentage of intellectuals 
—the carriers of conscious dissatisfaction—is still 
high, and finally by the fact that the develop- 
ment of a Jewish nationalism has been observed 
for some time past in connection with the 
founding of the State of Israel. This develop- 
ment found open expression during the demon- 
ntelle stration by the Jews of Moscow on the occasion 
ly high) of the visit of Golda Meir (appointed ambassador 
. to the Soviet Union in 1948). 
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From the point of view of the Soviet author- 
ities, any nationalism which is not directed to- 
wards fortifying Soviet power is a state crime; 
any political dissatisfaction is subversive activity. 
Thus, the Regime’s anti-Semitic policy is a com- 
pletely natural one for it, and, if we take into 
consideration the fact that the most backward 
part—but a rather considerable one—of the 
population dislikes the Jews, and the fact that 






sinning the present Party leadership distrusts them such 
igentig a policy becomes quite comprehensible. 

and hi : 
opts THE QUESTION then arises: how is official anti- 
venti Semitism expressed in the Soviet Union? The 


answer to this question is the basic subject of the 
present article. 


vere (i 
feelin 


uct ~—- The Soviet government is carrying out two 
ing“ types of measures: (1) a campaign against Jew- 
Patt} ish culture and religion, and (2) restrictive 
ined measures with regard to individuals who have 
he PE ethnic ties to Jews. The author of these lines is 
) api} not an expert on the Jewish question. He is in 
ard 4 no way connected with the religious life 
seco of Russian Jewry, and ‘only to a_ very 
Jews slight degree with Jewish culture. At the same 
gm time, he spent his whole life until the summer 
pal of 1956 in the Soviet Union. He remembers 
Fi the endless talks of the Jewish people, the rumors 
enti. Which spread from time to time, the anti-Semitic 
mildg ©Mpaigns (in fact if not in form) in the Soviet 
ple, @ Press; and, finally, he personally and his family 
ners Were involved to a certain degree in the govern- 
3 dup Ment’s anti-Semitic policy. For the most part, 
1 wi these notes are based on observations and recol- 
to i (ections, and not on a study of the problem. 
wu I do not remember very well how it was be- 


msg fore the war. But the war time is distinct in my 
> Cal’ Memory. Jews related how in occupied regions 
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their Ukrainian neighbors—some moved by fear, 
others by money, and others by malice—handed 
over to the Nazis people with whom they had 
lived side by side for several decades. Anti- 
Semitism which had seemed to be completely 
dead appeared in several places: in Kamenets- 
Podolsk, for example, even before the Gestapo 
began the systematic annihilation of the Jews, 
the local inhabitants engaged in pogroms. But 
as the Nazi executions assumed more and more 
of a mass character, militant anti-Semitism, ac- 
cording to the accounts of witnesses, was chang- 
ed into sympathy. Jews were hidden and helped 
to partisan detachments behind the front line. 


Deep in the interior the situation was differ- 
ent. There the anti-Jewish attitude increased 
constantly. This is easy to explain. A wave of 
evacuees poured into the interior, housing was 
confiscated from the local residents, food was 
insufficient, prices on the market jumped. And, 
even without this, life which had not been easy 
became more difficult. . The evacuees, among 
whom the percentage of Jews was high, were 
accused of causing this. Envy was added to 
irritation. Especially at the beginning, many of 
the people arriving from Moscow and Leningrad 
possessed such goods as the local, provincial in- 
habitants had never dreamt of. 


I myself encountered anti-Semitism for the 
first time during the evacuation period in the 
city of Chkalov. I was eight years old and had 
just started my first year at school. Once in 
winter—I don’t remember what the occasion 
was—my classmates pushed me into a coal-pit 
shouting “Yid, Yid!” I did not understand the 
meaning of the word at all. I stayed in the pit 
for several hours until our school-guard drew 
me out frozen stiff. 


THE REAL campaign against the Jews began in 


the early post-war years. At that time Soviet 
policy and propaganda were devoted to one goal: 
isolating Russia from the West, inspiring in the 
Russian people hatred towards Europe and 
America, rallying and uniting people to the ut- 
most and thus preparing them for war. One 
simple and tested means was used for this—the 
most primitive kind of black-hundred chauvin- 
ism, lightly tinted, however, with Marxist 
phraseology, which was completely empty and 
devoid of any real meaning. All the achieve- 
ments of world culture were attributed to Rus- 
sians; all national-liberation movements of the 
Russian minorities were branded as reactionary. 
Persons were taken from Russian history who 
had fought for the strengthening of central 
authority, and they were raised to the rank of 








national heroes. As a result, for example, Ivan 
the Terrible became a‘national hero; but Shamil, 
who had led the struggle of the Caucasian peo- 
ple against Tsarism, was declared “‘an agent of 
English imperialists” (in a special article in 
Communist, signed by Ragirov, who was later 
shot). A chauvinistic type of thought was obli- 
_gatory and “the only scientific” method. All 
those who some time or other had maintained 
a pro-Western position, who had dared to speak 
about the influence of Western culture on the 
Russians, or had doubted, let us say, that Russians 
invented the first steam-engine—all these were 
badgered and labeled “anti-patriots.” 

But if the authorities acknowledged that there 
were such people among the Russian intelli- 
gentsia, they would thereby acknowledge that 
the Russian people were not as united in their 
official patriotism as the authorities tried to 
show. Therefore, a blow was aimed at the 
Russian- Jewish intelligentsia. It was the Russian- 
Jewish intelligentsia which allegedly had poi- 
soned the national consciousness with “rootless 
cosmopolitanism” for many years; it was they, 
the “passportless vagrants of humanity”, who 
had tried to lower the dignity of the Russian 
people and deprecate the greatness of Russian 
culture. The campaign against the so-called 
“cosmopolitans” developed with particular force 
during the winter of 1949-50. The attack on 
the “anti-patriots” took different forms. The 
Jewish names of people who wrote under Russian 
pseudonyms were constantly revealed. I remem- 
ber that one of the articles in Pravda was called 
“Critic-cosmopolitan Kholodov (Mesrovich).” 
In the same Pravda, the President of the Academy 
of Arts, A. Gerasimov, declared with regard to 
the art critic Abram Efros, who sometimes per- 
mitted himself to speak disrespectfully about 
the technique of Russian realistic painters: “How 
indeed can Abram Efros understand Russian 
art?” All this served one purpose: to show the 
people the harmfulness of the Jews and thereby, 
first, to stimulate the anti-Semitic temper of a 
part of the population and, secondly, to prepare 
the people psychologically for measures restrict- 
ing Jews. This campaign also served as a warn- 
ing for those Russains who might dare to protest 
in one way or another aganst this official chauvi- 
nism, and at the same time it did not disturb the 
carefully maintained fiction of the “moral and 
political unity of the Russian people.” 

The Regime considered restrictive measures 
against the Jews as necessary, because they were 
convinced of their political unreliability. This 
does not mean, of course, that the Russian people 
are one hundred per cent politically reliable. As 
is known, there are not so many Jews in con- 
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centration camps as there are Russians, although 
the percentage of Jews is large. But the Jews 
represent an easily identifiable group. For the 
Soviet government the appearance of Jewish 
nationalism served as the immediate cause for 
persecution of the Jews. When the State of Js. 
rael was founded, hundreds of people began to 
apply to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for per. 
mission to emigrate. This was the first serious 
warning to the authorities that many preferred 
an uncertain and difficult life in a country grip. 
ped by war to life “under the sun of the Stalin 
constitution.” The solidarity of the Jews with 
Israel was manifested vividly during the demon- 
stration of October 16, 1948 when Golda Meir 
appeared in a synagogue. This demonstration 
was apparently viewed by the authorities 4s 
clear evidence of the unreliability of the Jews, 
Immediately after it a number of severe measures 
were taken with regard to the Jews. All those 
who had officially applied for emigration were 
exiled to distant regions and were often arrested, 
The Jewish newspaper Der Emes and the Jewish 
theater in Moscow were closed. General arrests 
began among people active in Jewish .cultural 
fields. They were systematically executed, 
Twenty-six Jewish writers were executed in 
August, 1951. This has only now become known 
in the West and is only one link in a chain of 
violence and murder. It is sufficient to say that 
in 1949-50 almost all of the editorial staff of 
‘Der Emes’’ disappeared as well as a majority of 
the actors of the Jewish theater, headed by 
Zuski. The teaching of Yiddish was forbidden. 
In the winter of 1949-50 the usual ideological 
campaign against so-called cosmopolitan-critics 
took on a distinctly anti-Semitic form. It is true 
that the word “Jewish” was still not mentioned 
but the “cosmopolitans,” whom Pravda identi- 
fied as the “ideological agents of American im- 
perialism,” all bore Jewish family names. It 
necessary to add that, in spite of the sharpnes 
of tone, the “cosmopolitans” were not arrested 
but were only barred from print. An attempt 
by the magazine Novy Mir about 1952 to pub- 
lish an article by one of the “cosmopolitan-cr- 
tics” Gurbich although fully orthodox in spirit 
and tone brought an outcry from Pravda. 


However, the secret pogrom carried on against 
the Russian Jewish intelligentsia and the open 
campaign in the press were only, so to say, ? 
facade behind which there was concealed a broad 
system of measures designed to restrict the rights 
of the Jews in general, to reduce even thos 
modest rights which all Soviet citizens theore- 
tically enjoy regardless of nationality. Di 
criminatory measures were extended to thos 
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on whose passports were written the words 
“nationality — Jew.” The appearance of such 
an entry in a passport depends on the race of 
the parents. If both the mother and father are 
Jews by blood, the children are considered Jews. 
if the marriage is a mixed one, the children are 
registered as either Russians or Jews in accord- 
ance with the desire of the parents. A change 
in nationality is not permitted. 

In Tzarist Russia, restrictive laws were ap- 
plied only against persons of the Hebrew faith. 
For non-religious persons, therefore, there was 
always the possibility of a formal conversion 
to Christianity. In the USSR such a possibility 
does not exist. Beginning approximately with 
1948, for all who were ethnically connected with 
the Jewish people there were restrictions, which 
were not publicized but which were neverthe- 
less extremely effective, above all as to the right 
to work and the right to an education. As far 
as freedom of worship is concerned it is my 
opinion that the restrictions are no greater than 
for all the rest of the peoples of the USSR. 


THE JEWS in Russia are engaged mostly in in- 

tellectual pursuits. Therefore, the authori- 
ties at first tried to exclude them from the 
learned professions. In 1949 there began a 
purge of the central ministry. People who had 
sat for twenty years at the same office-desk and 
considered themselves irreplaceable were dis- 
charged or transferred to the provinces, most 
often all the way to the Far North or the Far 
East. The pretexts were varied. They would 
discharge one on the basis of information in a 
questionnaire. A man had, for example, an aunt 
in Germany with whom he had corresponded 
until 1933 — an obvious indication of political 
unreliability. That there was such 4n aunt had 
already been known to the personnel section 
for many years. Many were asked to leave Mos- 
cow for the:Polar Regions. Those who did not 
agree to do so were fired for “insubordination.” 
Often the following method was used. For some 
error or other in his work a man was transferred 
to another place of work with a reduction in 
rank. If he complained he was discharged for 
“argumentativeness.” A woman who ran a 
kindergarten and spent her own money for 
toys for the pupils was removed from her post 
“for extravagance” without even an audit of 
her accounts. But among all of the various pre- 
texts which were used at the time of the purge 
it was very rare that people were discharged 
because of reduction in personnel. They always 
tried to make out that the purgees were “‘bad 
people.” 
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At the same time that the purge of govern- 
ment workers was going on there was a purge of 
professors and scientific personnel. All were dis- 
charged except the most indispensable. The pre- 
texts were of all sorts and their approximation 
to the truth was not a matter of particular con- 
cern. One lecturer who was beloved by his 
classes was discharged from the university ‘for 
not giving his lectures in a conscientious man- 
ner,” and one well-known biological scholar 
with whom I was acquainted was discharged 
from a scientific-research institute where he had 
worked for eighteen years “for being unpro- 
ductive” even though he published more articles 
yearly than was required. 


Those who lost their jobs were often left in 
very difficult circumstances. Nevertheless, the 
great specialists, people with a name, usually 
found work somewhere, anyway, but the aver- 
age government worker and institute teacher 
found himself in a tight spot. One instance is 
known to me of a water-transport engineer who 
carried sacks in the Moscow port where he had 
previously sat as the director of an office. The 
technical engineers, however, were the best-off 
because things were relatively better for highly 
qualified workers. 


The first stage of the purge (1949-51) was 
still characterized by relative liberalism. First 
of all, only government and scientific workers, 
teachers, ordinary engineers, doctors, and tech- 
nical workers were discharged. They were not 
harmed even if the personnel sections here and 
there were over-zealous. Secondly, the purge 
was not publicized. No one was discharged for 
being a Jew. There was always some kind of 
pretext. Thirdly, almost none of the purgees 
was arrested. What took place in 1952 and 
especially during the first months of 1953 was 
much worse. But before discussing that I want 
to say a few words about the restrictions on edu- 
cation. 


Before the revolution in Russia there existed 
for Jews a quota established by law applying to 
admission to high schools and institutions of 
higher education. At the present time in the 
USSR, Jews are accepted in high schools without 
restriction. However, in the higher institutions 
of learning their matriculation is severely limit- 
ed. Instructions are apparently such that in the 
universities and most important institutes Jews 
are not accepted at all and in the institutes which 
are of secondary importance only the top-notch 
ones are accepted. Even those who finish pre- 
paratory school with honors and therefore have 
the right to enter any institution of higher learn- 
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ing in the country without examination can get 
into the university only thanks to influence or 
extraordinary luck. It is sufficient to say that 
in the philosophical school of Moscow Uni- 
versity, where before the war the percentage 
of Jewish students was nearly forty, in 1951 of 
250 accepted in the first class three were Jews 
and in 1955 five or perhaps seven. Of the three 
accepted in 1951 one was admitted because of 
the influence of a professor, another because of 
the special privileges which his father’s official 
position afforded him and the third because she 
was the daughter of a prominent Soviet figure 
who had contacts with high government circles. 
It is easier to get into such institutes as the Roads 
Institute or the Pedagogical Institute than into 
the university. Even here, however, under si- 
milar conditions it is easier for the non-Jew than 
for the Jew. 


If the entry into a university or institute is 
possible, even if difficult, the way to a scientific 
career for Jewish young men and women is 
closed. Such a career in the USSR usually is at- 
tained through an assistantship and the accept- 
ance of Jews for this is forbidden. One of my 
acquaintances was told frankly by the professor 
directing her work for a degree that he would 
have taken her on his staff with pleasure but 
that the personnel section would never allow it 
so it was better for her not to apply in the first 
place. 

Nevertheless, no matter how unpleasant the 
situation about which we have been talking, 
there was, however, the possibility for people 
to exist. The events in 1953 put the Jews in 
jeopardy of their very existence. 


During all of 1952 the tension gradually in- 
creased. In about October rumors began to 
spread about mass arrests. And at the end of 
January, 1953, the blow fell. On the 13th of 
January there was published in Pravda an ac- 
count of “The Arrest of the Group of Doctor- 
Wreckers” and the article “The Foul Spies and 
Murderers under the Mask of Professor-Doc- 
tors.” The style made it clear that a part of the 
article had been written by Stalin. Of the nine 
names of the ‘“doctor-murderers” identified 
seven were Jewish. The article was splattered 
with such expressions as “branch of the Ameri- 
can Intelligence — the international Jewish 
bourgeois - nationalist organization “Joint,” ” 
“filthy face of that Zionist organization,” “cor- 
rupt Jewish bourgeois nationalists,” and so forth. 
Special attention in this connection was drawn 
to remarks about the efforts of the USA and 
England to set up in the USSR a subversive 
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“fifth column” and concerning those “living 
people who are concealed enemies of the people,” 
It was clear that the Jews were “the fifth co. 
lumn” and that Stalin had decided to finish 
them off once and for all. A gigantic conversion 
of “living people” into corpses was being pre. 
pared. In this there was nothing unexpected, 
It was only the logical Stalin conclusion of an 
anti-Semitic policy. 


It is difficult to convey the panic the artick 
about the “doctor-murderers” caused among 
the Jewish population of the USSR. Rumors cir. 
culated to the effect that the trial of the doc. 
tors would be the ocassion for mass exile of the 
Jews to distant regions and that at the same 
time there would be published a letter of one 
hundred important Jews without which it would 
be impossible to implement the “‘wise measures 
of the Party and government.” Such rumors 
didn’t surprise anyone. In practice, the Stalin 
policy was known for more than a single case 
of the deportation of whole peoples suspected 
of unreliability. It was sufficient to recall only 
the Crimean Tartars and the Kalmucks. People 
packed their suitcases, sold their furniture cheap- 
ly and every evening went to sleep thinking 
that that night “they” would come for them. 
This panic was fully justified. In 1956, a doctor 
who had come from Birobidzhan told me how 
even today there can be found there empty 
settlements constructed in 1952-53 especially for 
the Jews who were to be sent there. The French 
newspaper La Monde of July 28, 1956, reported 
that Khrushchev admitted in Warsaw that the 
deportation of the Jews had been actually in 
preparation. 


UT LET us return to 1953. All of January and 
February the anti-Semitic campaign raged 

in the pages of the Soviet press. The papers regu- 
larly printed articles about thieves, embezzlers, 
professor-vivisectionists, doctor-deceivers, and 
all of them had Jewish names. Most of this mud- 
dy current was opposed by the Literaturnays 
Gazeta but then the head of the satirical section, 
R. Barshadsky, was arrested, apparently for not 
fulfilling instructions, and Literaturnaya Gazeta 
began feverishly to make up for lost time. 
Thousands of people were arrested. Tens of 
thousands were discharged or excluded from in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Here are two ex- 
amples from my personal experience. In Vinitza, 
members of the MGB arrested a 62-year old 
woman who had lost her husband and daughter 
during the war and had spent almost all of the 
war in the partisan movement. She was accused 
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of anti-Soviet propaganda and sentenced to ten 
years in a concentration camp. Her crime was 
that in conversation with a young girl whom 
she had taken in to share her room out of the 
kindness of her heart she had expressed doubt 
about the authenticity of the affair of the doc- 
tors. This girl informed on her. In spite of the 
fact that the affair of the doctors was officially 
revealed as false in April 1953, she succeeded 
in getting free only in the spring of 1956. 
A worker in one of the large Moscow publishing 
houses was called in by the chief of the personnel 
section and asked to resign. The explanation was 
simply: “The publishing house is Russian and, 
you must understand, it is not convenient to 
have Jews working here.” Upon receiving an 
indignant refusal, the chief of the personnel 
section threw him out of his office and in two or 
three days there appeared on the bulletin-board 
of the publishing house an order for the dis- 
charge of Comrade X “for not obeying orders.” 


The campaign of 1953 was designed to pre- 
pare the population psychologically for the phy- 
sical liquidation of the Jews. It would have been 
successful. In Leningrad, for example, hood- 
lums defaced the door-sign and tried to break 
down the door of the famous doctor, Etinger, 
one of the principals accused in the doctors’ 
case. In Moscow; the crowd threw under a train 
a medical student who was trying to defend the 
Jews. The wheels cut him to pieces. One heard of 
Jewish pogroms in the Ukraine. It is not known 
how all this would have ended if on the 5th of 
March, 1953, on the very day when the trial of 
the doctors was to start in the Hall of Columns 
of the House of the Unions in Moscow, Stalin 
had not died or been murdered. The “collective 
leadership” which succeeded him immediately 
began to squabble. The first open step in the 
struggle for the reduction of the influence of 
Beria and the MGB which he directed was the 
unmasking of “the doctors’ affair.” It was ex- 
plained that not only was the whole affair fab- 
ricated but that the anti-Semitic character given 
it was also “faked.” Of the sixteen accused only 
seven were Jews. With the end of “the doctors’ 
affair,’ the open anti-Semitic campaign also 
ended. The further policy of the authorities 
with regard to the Jewish question corresponds 
with the basic tendency of all Soviet policy of 
the post-Stalin period: to establish the appear- 
ance of change while actually changing things 
as little as possible. 


With the release of the doctors, the Govern- 
ment tried to make it appear that nothing ac- 
tually had happened. There had been, it is true, 
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a violation of socialist legality, as the result 
of which two of the accused were still subjected 
to investigation. But about the anti-Semitic 
campaign the authorities acted as though they 
had never heard a thing. From that time on, 
neither the word “Jew” nor the word “anti- 
Semitism” were mentioned in the Soviet press. 
This, unfortunately, does not mean that the end 
of the anti-Semitic policy has come, although 
the persons active in Jewish culture who were 
shot have been rehabilitated and their families 
returned from exile to Moscow and Leningrad. 
The situation of Jews in general has improved 
only in comparison with 1953 but not in com- 
parison, let us say, with 1951. Many of those 
arrested in connection with “the doctors’ affair” 
remained in prison for several years and, most 
important, the unpublished restrictive instruc- 
tions were not abolished. It seems they continue 
in effect: in practice this means that the right of 
Jews to work and to receive an education is re- 
stricted as it was before. The personnel sections, 
although they do not discharge Jews any longer 
without cause, do not hire them willingly. The 
authority of the sections is so great that even the 
director of an enterprise can do nothing. I give 
one example from my own experience. In the 
spring of the year in which I was graduated from 
the university, I was to begin work at one of 
the scientific-research institutes in Moscow. The 
director of the division where I was supposed 
to work told me quite frankly that I should be 
patient and wait until the head of the personnel 
section went on leave. He explained that it was 
impossible to get me through the personnel sec- 
tion. However, when the director of the per- 
sonnel section, an old Chekist, was not there, 
the selection of the staff would be the responsi- 
bility of the director of the institute and it would 
be possible, in spite of the instructions, to do 
something about it. In June of 1956 it was stated 
openly to a student who was trying to get into 
a physics institute (which prepared atomic-en- 
gineers) that he was wasting his time and 
should submit his documents somewhere else. If 
new discriminatory measures have not been 
taken, the old ones are still in effect. It may be 
presumed that in connection with the recent 
strained relations between the USSR and Israel, 
official anti-Semitism will again change from 
relative passivity to activity. And there is noth- 
ing necessarily untrue in the reports of Reuters 
Agency of December 13 about mass deportations 
of Jews from the Baltic districts and Western 
Ukraine. 

That the Soviet authorities have not been able 
to agree on a solution to the Jewish question 
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was indirectly confirmed by Khrushchev at the 
20th Party Congress. In his special report, he 
sharply criticized the nationality policy of Stalin 
during the latter years but he said not a word 
about anti-Semitism. It is not so much that 
Khrushchev himself is not fond of Jews. But 
the authorities, considering nationalism and po- 
litical dissatisfaction as crimes and at the same 
time unable to improve the situation of the 
people and therefore obliged to appeal to the 
lowest passions and prejudices of the crowd, such 
as anti-Semitism, carry on one sort or another 
of an anti-Semitic policy. 

It is necessary to say that the success of such 
a policy is relative. Discriminatory measures, 
especially in the large centers of population, are 
employed thoroughly, but in the provinces 
where the need for specialists is great they are 
often evaded. On the other hand, such measures 
not only increase the dissatisfaction of the Jews 
but cause natural indignation among all respect- 
able people. Discrimination increases Jewish na- 
tionalism and the attraction to Israel. If the 
Jewish generation of the thirties, as we are told, 
was to a great extent indifferent towards its 
Jewishness, the present attitude of the mass of 
young men and women is basically nationalistic, 
although not religious. 


THE ATTRACTION to Israel for very few is joined 

with religious feelings. Israel for Russian 
Jews is not the promised Biblical land. Insofar 
as I am able to judge, religion, after having been 
for two thousand years the cement holding to- 
gether the various elements among Jews, is gra- 
dually dying out in Russia and is being replaced 
by a feeling of nationality and race. This is 
abetted by the impossibility of organized re- 
ligious instruction for the young, and the official 
policy of regarding the Jews as a racial group 
and not a religious group. 

From all that has been said above, it seems to 
us there must be one basic conclusion: the So- 
viet govenment conducts a policy of discrimina- 
tion against those citizens who are ethnically 
connected with the Jews. This policy is ex- 
pressed mostly in the restriction of the right to 
work and the right to an education. In the post- 
war period, it may be divided into three stages: 
(1) 1948 to October 1952, initiation of dis- 
criminatory measures, the destruction of Jewish 
culture, psychological preparation of the people 
for these measures, a purge in consequence of 
such measures; (2) October 1952-April 1953, 
mass arrests among Jews, from January on an 
anti-Semitic campaign in the press, preparation 
for the mass deportation of Jews to distant re- 
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gions; (3) April 1953 — evidently to August 
1956 inclusive, the unpublicized implementa- 
tion of the measures taken in 1948- 1952; 
(4) from August 1956 on, apparently greater 
oppression of Jews in connection with the 
worsening of relations between the USSR and 
Israel, but precisely how much it is difficult to 
say on the basis of press accounts. (The author 
of these remarks has not been in Russia since 
August, 1956.) 
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HE MAIN political and military process going 
on at the present in the Middle East arena 
isthe tightening of relations between the Soviet 
bloc and the Arab states. This process affects 
the various countries involved in different ways. 


For the Soviet Union, it means success in at- 
taching the Arab states to herself in her contest 
with the West, enabling her eventually to make 
use of Arab military, naval and air bases, to stab 
at the oil arteries from the Arab states to Europe 
and to influence the Arab populations at home. 


For the Arabs, it means that they have asso- 
ciated themselves to a sponsor and an ally who 
can provide them with military assistance in 
peacetime and in war. For the Western bloc, 
it means that the Soviet Union has succeeded 
in tying great Arab states to herself. 


For us, it means that the Arab states have 
involved the Soviet Union in their hostility to 
Israel. It is an involvement in which Arab de- 
mands are great and Soviet compunctions few. 
This combination of Arab greed and Soviet 
eagerness to satisfy it makes for a particularly 
gtave situation as far as we are concerned. 


The splitting up of the Arab states and the 
contest of the Powers for their favor has: 
(1) dealt a blow to Nasser’s hegemony over the 
Arab world, taken Jordan out of her alliance 
with Egypt and Syria, shaken her army and de- 
prived it of a number of its top officers; (2) 
deepened the gulf between pro-Western and 
pro-Eastern Arabs; (3) proved that various ele- 
ments such as the fedayeen and the refugees, 
which had been used against Israel in the past, 
were a knife that cut both ways and involved 
dangers to the Arab regimes themselves. 


On’ the other hand, the interpower struggle 
for the Arab world increases the total means— 
largely military but also economic—that are be- 
ing put at the disposal of the Arab states and 
also weakens the West’s willingness to oppose 
the wishes dictated by Arab hostility to Israel. 
American hopes of creating a demilitarized 
Middle East have been baffled. In the process, 
Migs have supplanted Sabres and T-34s have 
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Soviet Arms and Israel's Security 
by Moshe Dayan 


taken the place of Pattons, and the U.S. has en- 
tered the race by arming “its” Arabs—Jordan, 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 


Thus the Arabs’ total fighting potential has 
grown, both in terms of arms and in terms of 
their belief in their chances of winning, since 
they have more arms and Soviet assistance and 
less fear of Western opposition now that the two 
blocs are outbidding each other in helpfulness. 


AA YEAR ago, there were four main fields of ten- 

sion between Israel and the Arabs: (1) bor- 
der violence; (2) fedayeen terrorism inside Is- 
rael; (3) the blockade of the Tiran straits; (4) 
the diversion of the Jordan near the Bnot Ya’- 
acov bridge. 


The clashes along the Egyptian border ceased 
entirely when the Palestinian unit that was sta- 
tioned along it was taken out and the U.N. 
Emergency Force took its place. Incidents have 
grown less frequent along the armistice lines 
with Lebanon and Jordan as a result of the pol- 
icy of border quiet that their governments have 
put into effect. On the Syrian border, however, 
incidents have multiplied as the flow of arms 
shipments was stepped up and Russian and 
Syrian propaganda fanned the Syrians’ hostility 
to Israel. 


Fedayeen activities stopped altogether with 
the disbanding of fedayeen units in the Gaza 
Strip as well as in other Arab territories. 


So far the Arabs have not reimposed their in- 
terference with Israel shipping by force. They 
have not stationed troops on Tiran or on Sanafir 
and they have not reinforced their military po- 
sitions along the Saudi coast. 

The Syrians, however, have declared again 
that they will put down by force any attempt 
to resume work on the Jordan diversion scheme. 


A new factor affects our security position to- 
day—-the U.N. Expeditionary Force. The mili- 
tary powers of this force are subject to Egyptian 
dictates. At the time and at the place where 
the Egyptians do not wish to engage in hostile 
actions—as in the Straits of Eilat—this unit will 
fulfil its functions. But in practice, the very 
same conditions would prevail at the Straits if 
the Egyptians themselves were there and ab- 
stained from hostile actions, or if they were not 
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there at all. Nowhere does UNEF operate 
against the wishes of the Egyptians, and nowhere 
does it interfere with them. The Egyptians 
can get rid of it whenever and wherever they 
wish. In practice, therefore, this force fulfils 
its object—the prevention of Egyptian aggres- 
sion—only so long as there is no Egyptian ag- 
gression. 


As far as navigation in the Straits of Tiran 
is concerned, one must recognize the value of 
the status quo, since military operations would 
be required to disturb it. The decision to resort 
to force would involve a number of political 
and practical difficulties. The status quo there- 
fore strengthens the prospects of continued free 
navigation to Eilat. 


[t May thus be said with some measure of justice 

that there has been an improvement in our 
day-to-day security in peaceful pursuits. The 
atmosphere is at present more peaceful than it 
has been during the nine years of Israel’s exist- 
ence. Some of the obstacles that were scattered 
about our daily ways have been removed. Yet 
the precipices that line the road on both sides 
have grown steeper and deeper. The military 
equipment that the Arabs are getting from their 
allies and as a result of their allies’ policies can 
only strengthen their belief in the success of a 
war against Israel and encourage them to plan 
one. The possibilities and the implications of 
an Arab attack on Israel have grown more 
serious. 


For the Defence Army of Israel, the main 
moot question of them all continues to be our 
air power. A heavy flow of the most modern 
equipment in this field is streaming to the Arab 
states and can only fill us with concern about 
the quality of our strength. 


Although our Navy has expanded, in relative 
terms our position has deteriorated with the 
qualitative and quantitative growth of Egyp- 
tian-Syrian naval power. 


Our armored strength has grown. The quality 
of our men and of our commanders, first and 
foremost, remains the main element of our su- 
periority. Military equipment grows technically 
superior from day to day, and its increased com- 
plexity calls for ever greater military proficiency 
—and a higher level of education in every field 
—in handling units and weapons. 


The Sinai campaign gave our army greater 
confidence in itself, in its fighting quality and 
its superiority over the enemy. The achieve- 
ments of the campaign were a fruit of Zahal’s 
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organization, training, armament and fighting 
spirit, in the improvement of which great care 
has been invested from the day it was founded. 


The Sinai campaign taught us the importance 
of one more fighting concept—that of speed, 
But this concept is not a physical weapon that 
has been added to our equipment and that we 
can lock up in our arsenals to be taken out in 
wartime. To be able to fight fast, we mug 
demand of ourselves a standard of fighting abil. 
ity that is higher than the one in which we haye 
been trained in the past and higher than the one 
that our enemies can produce. We must act 
no less well than they, and in a shorter time, 
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NEW YEAR GREETING 


from the 


LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 


On behalf of the Central Committee, we | 
extend New Year greetings to all members of 
the Labor Zionist Organization of America, the 
other sections of the Labor Zionist Movement, 
the Government of Israel, the Mapai and 
Histadrut, the entire Yishuvy, and the Jewish 
people everywhere. 
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May this be a happy, prosperous and pro 
ductive year for all. May it find all the world | 
walking the paths of peace and Israel farther | 
along the road to economic and _ political | 
security. , 

For the Central Committee, 
Labor Zionist Organization of America 
Dr. HERMAN SEIDEL, Chairman, National Council 
Pincuas Cruso, Chairman, Central Committee 
Ratpu WECHSLER, Chairman, Exec. Committee 
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PPARENTLY dictators, sooner or later, are 
driven to overreach themselves and precipi- 
tate their own downfall. Hitler’s fall may be 
traced to his decision to turn on Russia leaving 
Britain undefeated at his back, or, on a narrower, 
purely military plane, to the strategic error of 
pouring his armies into the Stalingrad gap to 
force a quick decision. Mussolini, more careful 
than most, committed his cardinal blunder by 
ining Hitler’s war in the early summer of 
1940 in what, at the time, looked just like a 
parade across Europe. Stalin seems to be an 
exception in that he hung on to power until the 
end. This is true, however, only on the assump- 
tion that his end came peacefully—about which 
there is no certainty. But even if we accept the 
sory of his death at its face value, does not his 
break with Tito in 1948—“I have only to lift 
my little finger and Tito will come tumbling 
down,” he is said to have boasted at the time— 
presage the disintegration of the monolithic 
structure of international communism? ‘There 
are of course exceptions even in our own time. 
One is Salazar of Portugal; another Franco of 
Spain. (Can it be that Iberian dictators are 
made of a special mettle?) However, as far as 
Franco is concerned, he seems to have been pre- 
vented from joining the Axis Powers during 
World War Two, less by the working of his own 
wisdom than by the disinclination of his pros- 
pective partners to agree to grant all of his 
conditions—including the whole of French 
Morocco. 


On his own miniature scale Colonel Nasser 
tuns true to style. His overriding ambition may 
be defined as the unification of the Arab world 
under Egyptian hegemony, much as Bismark 
brought about the unification of the German 


@ states under the Prussian crown. And, just as 


the King of Prussia was crowned emperor of the 
united German Reich at the victorious con- 
clusion of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, so 
the Egyptian-Arab empire is to rise on the 
shambles and ashes of a vanquished Israel. 


If we accept this view of Nasser’s ambition, 
then a rational policy designed to secure his ends 
would have unfolded along the following pat- 














tern: in the first place, he would edge the British 
out of their Suez base in order to safeguard his 
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Nasser’s Fourth Round? 


by Shlomo Riemer 


flank (though it is more than doubtful whether 
Eden’s government, which liberally supplied 
Nasser with jet planes, heavy Centurion tanks, 
ships of war, etc., almost to the last, would have 
activated its armed forces against Egypt to pre- 
vent it from destroying Israel—in spite of the 
1950 Tripartite Declaration.) Next, he would 
try to build up his own armed forces to the point 
of a crushing superiority over anything the Is- 
raelis could put into the field and conclude 
alliances with the Arab states surrounding Israel 
designed to place their armies under supreme 
Egyptian command. He would have to assure 
himself of the passive connivance, or better still 
the active political support, of at least one of 
the great world-power blocs. After that, he 
would be set to fall upon Israel and cut her to 
pieces. Upon the smoking ruins of the Jewish 
State, he would then be able to proclaim his 
Arab Empire under Egyptian hegemony. The 
Suez Canal would fall into his lap like a ripe 
plum. Thereafter, he could unleash the fury 
of triumphant pan-Arab nationalism against 
the French and drive them out of North Africa. 
He would then take over the Middle East’s oil. 
With the Suez Canal and the Middle East’s oil 
in his hands he could hold Europe for ransom. 
If he played his cards skilfully enough he might 
even succeed in extricating himself from the 
grip of the power-bloc whose supply of arms 
and whose political support had brought him 
where he was. In the end, his writ would run 
unchallenged over a federated empire stretching 
from the Atlantic to the banks of the Indian 
Ocean, which in size and power would compare 
favorably with the caliphate at the height of its 
glory some 1,200 years ago. Egypt’s position 
in the world might then be like that of India 
today. 

Political conditions in the world were favor- 
able to Nasser. Both East and West fell over 
themselves wooing him, and he was not slow 
at playing the two sides off to his own advantage. 
At first everything went smoothly—without a 
hitch. Under American prodding, Britain was 
induced to quit the Suez base in the early sum- 
mer of 1955. A few months later, Nasser con- 
cluded the Egyptian-Czech arms agreement 
which made nonsense of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Suez treaty. This deal (of September, 1955) 


e 
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assured him of the overwhelming military 
superiority that he needed to finish off Israel. 
Now he could turn his attention to knitting 
Syria and Jordan into a close military alliance 
which, among other provisions, required the 
overthrow of Glubb Pasha and the undermining 
of British influence in Jordan generally. With 
Saudian money and the appeal of pan-Arab na- 
tionalism, this was accomplished rather more 
quickly than might have been expected. After 
that he could afford to sit back and wait for 
his Russian Communist and German Nazi (what 
an unholy alliance!) military advisers to knock 
his armies into shape and train them in the use 
of their new weapons. If he were troubled at 
the thought that some other power might in the 
inevitable interval supply Israel with modern 
arms to match his own, his anxieties were quite 
unfounded. The Western powers, and above all 
the U.S.A., proved to be quite capable of stand- 
ing to one side, stolidly watching the arming 
of Egypt to the teeth for the avowed purpose 
of erasing Israel from the map, without so much 
as lifting a finger. Israel’s entreaties to be sup- 
plied with arms of comparable quality, if not 
quantity, fell on deaf ears. Obviously, Israel 
was an expendable pawn on the chess-board of 
the East-West global struggle. 


How ctose Israel came to destruction at that 

time we shall never know. For almost nine 
months from September, 1955, until well into 
the summer of 1956 Israel lay prostrate before 
growing Egyptian air-power. There were times 
when Israel might be compared to a rabbit 
paralyzed by the stare of a snake leisurely un- 
coiling itself to deal a deadly blow. Once 
Egyptian pilots had mastered their Mig fighters 
and Ilushin bombers Egypt was assured of un- 
disputed supremacy in the air. By bombing 
Israeli air-fields at will and systematically dis- 
rupting lines of communications, they could 
prevent Israel from mobilizing the reserves on 
which its armed strength rests. A push west- 
ward, launched by the Arab Legion, would cut 
Israel in two (at its narrowest, the Kalkiliah- 
Herzliah line, the strip of coastal plain that 
separates Jordan from the sea is no more than 
15 km., or about nine miles wide), while a 
simultaneous Egyptian offensive launched from 
the Gaza strip and Egypt’s Sinai bases eastward, 
would cut off the Negev. The signatories of 
the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, blocked by 
the Russians in the Security Council and ob- 
structed by the Afro-Asian bloc in the U.N. 
General Assembly, would probably be just in 
time to intone the kaddish over the corpse of 
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the Third House of Israel. Today, Israeli com. 
mentators declare that but for the French arm; 
delivered in the nick of time Israel would haye 
been lost. After watching the relative per. 
formances of the Israeli and Egyptian armies jp 
the Sinai desert one may question this state. 
ment. But there can be no doubt that Nasser 
fully intended to attack Israel after he had 
reached some settlement with the West over the 
Suez Canal. Any remaining doubts about the 
destination of Russian arms in Egyptian hands 
and about Nasser’s intentions towards Israel, 
must have been finally dispelled by the hoard 
of arms and the supply dumps which the Israeli 
army overran in the eastern part of the Sinaj 
desert. In all likelihood, Israel’s turn—by Nas. 
ser’s time-table—would have come in the spring 
of 1957. 


Why then, did Nasser’s well-laid plans fail 
and not pay the dividends they were expected 
to? The:simple answer, at this stage of the 
analysis, is that Nasser would not—or could not 
—bide his time. Instead of patiently tackling his 
objectives in an orderly sequence, one at a time, 
he got himself embroiled, by his own initiative, 
in three major issues simultaneously. Apart 
from Israel, the lesser issue—although the more 
spectacular—was due to his nationalization 
of the Suez Canal at the end of July, 1956. 
This united Europe against him and even 
brought rumblings from Washington. (But 
America’s attitude in this matter undoubtedly 
was one of the major causes which provoked 
the ill-fated Anglo-French military intervention 
of last November.) 


Much more important for Israel, however, 
was Nasser’s action in Algeria. A glance at the 
map is enough to bring out Egypt’s geographical 
position between the Arab countries of North 
Africa and the Near East. If we visualize pan- 
Arab nationalism as radiating outwards from 
Cairo, then its progress was arrested on both 
sides by formidable obstacles. In the East, the 
waves of Arab nationalism broke on the shore 
of the State of Israel while in the West they 
battered against the ramparts of French rule in 
Algeria. It seems pretty well established that 
Egypt played no active part in igniting the Al- 
gerian revolt. It is equally certain that once 
kindled, Egypt assumed the overlordship of it. 
Cairo became the ideological center for inciting 
and abetting the rebellion and supplying the in- 
surgents liberally with money, arms, and 
tary instruction. As time passed, and the oastill 
of Nasser’s designs became clear, including the 
threat to the survival of Israel and that of the 
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French in North Africa, it was also clear for 
both countries that in the struggle against 
Egyptian-inspired pan-Arab nationalism in 
which they were both locked, they must stand 
together. Triumphant in Algeria, the forces of 
Arab nationalism would hurl themselves with 
redoubled fury against Israel and sooner or later 
make its position untenable. On the other hand, 
should Israel fall, France’s doom in North Africa 
would be virtually sealed. And so, out of their 
mutual peril, there arose a community of in- 
terest between France and Israel. In this con- 
nection, it ought to be noted that it was M. 
Lacoste, France’s Governor General of Algeria, 
who all along stood in the forefront of those 
who urged upon the French Home Government 
the advisability of arming Israel to withstand 
Egyptian aggression. 


Without the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
in July, there would have been no Anglo-French 
military intervention in November. This, among 
other results, put the Egyptian air-force out of 
action and largely immobilized Egypt’s navy 
during the Sinai campaign. It has been argued, 
perhaps with some justice, that without the 
military intervention of the West Israel’s victory 
would have been complete: the occupation of 
the Suez Canal Zone would have finished Nasser. 
But the military struggle would have been much 
longer and the ultimate victory much costlier: 
not only in terms of bombing casualties among 
civilians, but it might have triggered a general 
conflagration of the Middle East—as Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd would have us believe—with incalculable 
consequences for the world at large. On the 
other hand, it is by no means certain that the 
blow which Nasser’s prestige suffered at the 
hands of the Israelis will not in itself suffice to 
bring him toppling down one of these days. 


But more important than Suez was the de- 
cision of the French government, taken during 
the summer of 1956, to supply Israel with up- 
to-date arms. These reached the country from 
about July onwards, and without these the Sinai 
campaign itself would not have been possible. 
Thus, the concerted, vigorous reaction of 
Egypt’s intended victims, brought Nasser to the 
brink of disaster. From this he was saved by 
the United Nations, that self-same United Na- 
tions whose general purpose as well as specific 
injunctions he had flouted in the not-so-distant 
past, 


THE IMMEDIATE, or precipitating, cause of 
Nasser’s failure must, therefore, be traced to 
his allowing himself to be mixed up in three 
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major issues, Israel, Algeria, Suez, all at once, in- 
stead of tackling them one at a time. But what 
about the underlying or predisposing factors 
which impelled or forced him (it may be even 
against his own better judgment) to act as he 


did? 


There seem to be two principal elements in- 
volved. The first is the fallibility of human 
judgment. It is in the nature of totalitarian re- 
gimes to snuff out all effective opposition. The 
irreversible power of decision is therefore, in the 
final analysis, vested in one human being alone— 
the dictator. In democratic communities, on 
the other hand, important decisions are in the 
nature of a collective judgment arrived at by the 
free interplay of different minds with their dif- 
ferent prejudices, interests and predilections in 
something akin to a dialectical process. There 
is the additional consideration that, intoxicated 
by his own early successes, a dictator is liable to 
develop an exaggerated opinion about the in- 
fallibility of his own judgment to goad him on 
to vaster and riskier enterprises until he comes 
to grief. This, of course, belongs to Lord Acton’s 
famous.comment that “power tends to corrupt 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 


The second element involved is that dictator- 
ships feed on success or, as a second best, on the 
illusion of success which their propaganda suc- 
ceeds in instilling into the minds of their peoples. 
Once the magic sequence of success, real or il- 
lusory, is broken, there is the threat of disaster. 
Because of inherent weaknesses, as well as the 
squalor, ignorance and excitability of the popu- 
lation, the above elements are particularly con- 
spicuous in the dictatorships which flourish on 
the otherwise arid soil of the Middle East. Con- 
sider the case of the Suez Canal. There seems to 
be some question as to whether Egypt’s nationali- 
zation of the Canal at the end of July 1956 was 
the climax of a long-prepared, carefully-hatched 
plot, or whether it was an improvisation of a 
dictator intent on redeeming his standing in the 
eyes of his people after having suffered a humili- 
ating set-back. If Nasser had indeed planned 
to take on the West in general over Suez before 
settling accounts with Israel, then he must be 
either stupider or have more of a megalomaniac 
strain in his make-up than I for one would be 
prepared to debit him with. It seems much more 
plausible that the Suez Canal crisis blew up 
when it did as a direct outcome of the Aswan 
dam issue. An incessant flow of propaganda had 
taught the Egyptian people to look upon the 
construction of the great dam at Aswan as a 
symbol of Egypt’s emerging greatness and as 
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a harbinger of a fuller material life. In mobiliz- 
ing financial aid for the construction of the dam, 
Nasser displayed his customary skill in playing 
the West off against the East. When America 
called his bluff by going back on her original 
offer of aid, she administered a well-deserved 
but none-the-less stinging blow to Nasser’s pres- 
tige. What else was there for Nasser to do but 
to proclaim in a rabble-rousing speech the na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal (on the pretext 
that its tolls would finance the building of the 
dam), and thereby ensure for himself yet an- 
other spell of delirious enthusiasm of Alexandria’s 
and Cairo’s crowds? 


In Algeria the story essentially repeats itself. 
As already suggested above, it seems certain that 
Nasser was not directly implicated in starting 
the Algerian revolt back in 1954. But once the 
fighting had started in earnest and passions had 
been thoroughly roused, Nasser’s pan-Islam, pan- 
Arab nationalistic creed, which after all is the 
mainstay of his appeal to the Arab masses, forced 
him willy-nilly to throw in his lot with the in- 
surgents. To have done otherwise would have 
compromised him in the eyes of his followers; 
it would have meant jeopardizing his claim to 
leadership of the pan-Arab movement and might 
even have endangered his position in Egypt 
itself. Nasser may very well have foreseen from 
the very outset that by abetting the Algerian re- 
volt he was running a grave risk of driving 
France to the aid of Israel and thereby ending 
the latter’s political isolation. Maybe this is one 
of the reasons why he has all along studiously 
denied supporting the Algerian revolt, while at 
the same time boasting about his intended ex- 
termination of Israel. But caught in the dilemma 
of his own position he had no option but to act 
as he did. Thus intent on staving off internal 
threats to his power, Nasser invoked against him- 
self external threats much more formidable. 


HERE THEN does Israel stand to-day in its 

struggle for survival in the Middle East? 
An observer can see three successive phases in 
the combat between the two Semitic peoples. 
The first round was fought in 1948 when in 
defiance of the.U. N. the Arabs tried to crush 
the Jews by the weight of their vastly superior 
man-power. The attempt failed and out of it 
arose the precarious structure of the armistice 
agreements. To reverse a famous saying of 
Clausewitz, we may say that for the Arabs the 
armistice agreements meant the continuation of 
war by other means. In the second round, they 
tried to strangle Israel economically by boycott 
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and blockade. At the same time—to hasten th 
process of Israel’s disintegration—the Arabs te. 
sorted to guerilla warfare. (Intermittent my. 
rauding across the borders has never really 
stopped. Its basis is rooted in the provisions of 
the armistice agreements by which many a fel. 
lah found his home to be on one side of th 
armistice line while his land, the means of his 
livelihood, was on the other. The Arab ruley 
now took a hand in this, stepping up the fre. 
quency and perfecting the method of hit-and. 
run raids and introducing professionals on ; 
para-military footing—the fedayeen. From afy 
it may be somewhat difficult to appreciate th 
threat which the fedayeen pose to Israel. The 
only way of holding the country against the 
ceaseless pressure of the surrounding Arabs js 
to hold its borders. If the border population had 
abandoned its settlements in panic for flight in. 
land, it would have shifted the effective frontier 
of the country further back and so tightened 
the ring which the Arabs were forging around 
Israel—without bringing respite from the fedo. 
yeen raids which would now be operating in 
much more densely-populated territory. But the 
border settlers, composed of Israel’s pioneering 
youth and new immigrants, are Israel’s name. 
less heroes to whom the country owes a great 
debt of gratitude. For, while the Army did th 
hitting back, it was the stout-hearted civilian 
settlers who held the border. 


As Arab hope in the efficacy of economic 
sanctions and border terror to bring Israel to het 
knees faded, the third phase began. The Arabs 
had by now sufficiently recovered from ther 
defeat in 1948 to think once more of an all-out 
attack. But instead of crushing Israel with the 
steam-roller of superior man-power it was de 
cided this time to crush her by superior fire- 
power. The Russian-Egyptian arms deal became 
the foundation of this attempt. Doubts wert 
voiced from the beginning about the ability o 
the Egyptians to keep their new equipment it 
good shape under the conditions of desert wat: 
fare, and the evidence brought to light on thi 
question during the brief Sinai campaign dos 
not speak well of the Egyptian Army’s technicd 
ability. But this never came to a crucial test, for 
Israel jumped off first and nipped the thitl 
round in the bud. 
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compatriots of the Arab League stand impotent 
before the speck on the Middle Eastern map that 
gbstinately continues to be Israel? The Arab 
mind is noted for its incapacity to face un- 
palatable facts. This is one of its weaknesses. 
However, I suspect that some of the more en- 
lightened Arab rulers are slowly coming to the 
realization that by their own unaided efforts 
they are not likely to dislodge Israel from its 
place in the Middle East. But the realization of 
their own impotence will never quench the Arab 
thirst for vengeance. On the contrary it will 
exacerbate it. If this line of reasoning is sound 
we must expect the Arabs increasingly to look 
about for an outside ally to help in crushing 
Israel, At present there is only one candidate 
for this assignment. While the Arabs are anx- 
iously in search of a powerful outside ally, Russia 
is just as eager to penetrate the Middle East and 
undermine the remaining Western influence. 
The stage is set for a marriage of convenience 
and of ostensibly mutual advantage between 
hate-blinded Arab nationalism and coldly-plot- 
ting Russian communism. Active Soviet military 
intervention will herald the coming of the fourth 
round in the Arab-Israel struggle and, if Israel 
should be left to save herself, this would only 
end in her destruction. That this would also be 
a Pyrrhic victory for the Arabs would be cold 
comfort for Israel. But, of course, it is quite un- 
likely that Israel would be abandoned for, quite 
apart from France whose loyalty could be of 
little help in this event, the West as a whole is 
only a shade less vitally interested in keeping the 
Russians out of the Middle East than Israel is in 
her own survival. 


Preparations for the fourth round are already 
well under way on both sides. They may be seen 
in the reported vast build-up of Russian arms 
not only in Egypt but in Syria, too. They stand 
equally revealed in America’s warning that has 
assumed the form of the Eisenhower doctrine. 
The immediate danger for Israel is that America, 
in trying to wean Egypt from the Soviet bloc, 
will try to appease her at Israel’s expense. Since 

asser cannot content himself with anything 
less than the destruction of Israel—which one 
hopes America will on no account countenance 
—there does not seem to be much scope in that 
direction. A more constructive possibility is 
that American diplomacy will try to isolate 
Nasser and deflect by generous aid the other 
Arabs’ obsession with Israel into the channels 


singl of social reform and economic development. 
d hifThis would, in fact, mean shifting the main 
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thrust of Arab nationalism from its present-day 


rise il§Preoccupation with external military grandeur 
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to badly needed internal social progress. If suc- 
cessful, it would confer untold benefits on all 
of the inhabitants of the Middle East, Arab and 
Jew alike. 


In the meantime, we must note that Arab 
intransigence over Israel has reached the stage 
where it transcends the bounds of the Middle 
East and again threatens to hurl the world into 
the horror of nuclear war. That is why the 
Western powers, led by the United States, must 
create conditions which will make a Fourth 
Round impossible. 
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New Israelis 


by Joshua 


VERY WRITER in Israel is conscious of his duty 

to do something towards helping integrate 
the new immigrants. But whatever his patriotic 
sentiments and his creative urge may dictate, 
there is little he can do. Israel is in no position 
to provide its numerous authors with a living 
and they must seek employment as teachers, 
clerks or journalists. So we have the paradox 
that while writers and newspapermen from all 
over the globe come to this country of headlines 
to gather impressions for a month or two and 
produce thick volumes, the local talent can sel- 
dom find the time or scrape up enough money 
to leave Tel-Aviv even for a brief stay in a 
nearby village of new immigrants. 


I had a stroke of luck, however, when TeLeM, 
the organization sponsored by the Labor Federa- 
tion to present theatrical performances for new 
immigrants, commissioned me to write a comedy 
and paid me two months’ salary in advance. I 
was to describe the life of the “New Israelis.” 


The writing of a comedy is not an easy matter 
even when the author deals with familiar types 
and an established pattern of life. It becomes 
all the more difficult when its subject-matter 
is taken from a milieu about which neither the 
author nor his audience know very much. One 
has to “invent” characters and funny ones at 
that. It is doubtful if Shakespeare could have 
produced a good comedy based on hurried 
journalistic impressions. But it is in the nature 
of every writer to become naively self-confident 
when a new idea strikes him. And so I, too, 
against my better judgment, had the illusion 
that I, and only I, would grasp the “basic and 
the real elements” in the characters and would 
learn all this in a week or two. 


took the bus which goes twice a day from 
Tel Aviv to the old agricultural colony which 
is nearest to the new settlers’ village. I took 





Bar Josef (b. 1912) is an Israeli who has, among his 
other writings, portrayed the old communities of Jerusalem 
and Safed. 

M. Z. Frank, who translated this article from the Heb- 
rew, recently edited an anthology in English, Sound the 
Great Trumpet, containing selections he translated from 
the writings of those who helped establish the State of 
Israel. It is now in its second printing. 
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along my large valise and my small typewriter, 
The cultural officer of the TeLeM organization 
had duly informed the local instructor about 
my plan to spend about two weeks in the place 
for the purpose of “collecting material for , 
book,” and had arranged to have him meet me 
at the bus station in the old colony. I had no 
doubt that a comfortable room in a rustic house 
was ready for me in which I should be able to 
bang away at the typewriter on the sheets of 
paper in my valise. Nothing to do now but 
make good use of my ride in the bus by obsery- 
ing the faces of the passengers to make out who 
was an old settler and who a new immigrant, 
Time is precious and I have to show results now 
that I am on the public payroll. 

No one was waiting for me at the bus station 
in the old colony. It was a lovely spring day. 
The colony was green with eucalyptus trees and 
its numerous orange trees. The golden-colored 
fruit on the green trees and the red shingles on 
the small houses gave the place the simple charm 
of a fairy-tale. But I had no time to enjoy 
the scenery. I was looking for the village in- 
structor. But I saw no one approaching me 
with that expression half-respectful and _half- 
amused so characteristic of our country-folk 
when they meet a writer from the big city. | 
knew that expression from previous meetings 
and was looking for it. 

Near the station I noticed a young man neat 
a small stand leisurely sipping a soft drink from 
a bottle. I wondered if that was the instructor 
deciding to let me wait and get a bit nervous 
so as to have his fun at the expense of a city 
writer. If that was the case, I thought to my- 
self, I was not going to give him the satisfaction. 
I put on a relaxed face, nonchalantly picked up 
my valise and my typewriter and strolled over 
to the stand. 

The owner seemed intrigued by my small yel- 
low-colored beard and my typewriter. He 
looked me up and down with sidelong glance 
obviously wondering what kind of an animd 
I was. The young man did not deign to give 
me a single glance. He kept on sipping from 
the straw in the bottle engrossed in. another 
world. 





The owner of the stand finally said: ‘Want 
anything?” I took three packages of my favorite 
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cigarettes to add to the small supply I had in 
my valise in case I should not find them in the 
immigrant village and asked for a bottle of 
soda. 

I waited for the end of his acting by the 
pretentious instructor as I, too, leisurely sipped 
my drink from a straw. But the young man 
paid no attention to me. A born actor, I 
thought to myself. When I emptied the bottle 
of its sweetish beverage, I gave in and addressed 
him in an off-hand fashion: “Excuse me, friend, 
how do I get to village X?” 


“No speak Hebrew!” was his curt reply. The 
owner of the stand then volunteered the infor- 
mation that there was no transportation to that 
place and that if I wanted to get there, I’d have 
to walk. 

“How far is it?” 

“About ten kilometers. 
border.” 

“Did you see the instructor from that vil- 
lage?” 

“Have they got one there?” 

“Have they got a telephone?” 

“Go over to the cafe across the road. They 
have a telephone. You'll find out.” 


So I discovered that the young man who 
looked like the cultural director and a real sabra 
was in fact a new immigrant who could not 
even speak Hebrew. 


On the telephone I found out that they had 
been expecting me and had even asked someone 
to come and bring me. But that man’s mule 
suddenly had its foot hurt. They’d send some- 
one else. Please wait in the cafe. 


Relaxed and appeased to some extent, I waited 
a while at the sourish cup of coffee which I 
could not drink. Big fat flies, such as our dear 
old colonies have plenty of in the spring—the 
like of which are not to be found anywhere else 
in the world—were buzzing around me. I went 
outside and sat down comfortably on the stump 
of a eucalyptus that had been chopped down. 
The cafe-owner did not trouble to ask why I 
had not finished the coffee for which I had paid 
as good a price as in any cafe on Dizéngof Street 
in Tel-Aviv. 


It’s not far from the 


Five Hours later a husky young fellow with 

a dark complexion arrived, driving a two- 
wheeled cart harnessed to a strong mule wet 
with perspiration. As soon as he saw me he 
recognized in me the man waiting for him, and 
a broad grin spread over his roundish face. In 
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a tone of self-confidence as if he had known me 
for years, he called out: 

“Shalom, Author! You’re coming with me 

The cart was in fact a square-shaped steel 
box. On its sides and bottom were still clinging 
bits of cow dung. Across the front of it lay a 
narrow bare plank which served as the seat. 
Rather reluctantly I placed my valise and my 
typewriter in the filthy cart. Even more re- 
luctantly I took my seat on the hard plank. But 
evidently the young man failed to sense my dis- 
pleasure, for he continued to grin from ear to 
ear and examined me from every side. As soon 
as I sat down on the edge of the plank, he pulled 
the reins and shouted towards the mule, sucking 
his lips and clucking his tongue: ‘Hey, kknnch- 
chchkk-chck!” 


The perspiring mule did not seem to hear. 
He preferred to picnic in the shade of a euca- 
lyptus tree to galloping back home carrying the 
added burden of a Tel-Aviv writer and his valise. 
But the driver wasted no time cajoling him 
and struck him once or twice with a long cane. 
The mule started running like mad, frightening 
the children who were playing on the road. The 
young man literally brayed: “That’s the boy, 
Vito, that’s the boy! Running like a taxi.” 


Vito then was the mule’s name. I was in no 
position to gauge his speed as it compared with 
that of a taxi. All I knew was that I was falling 
apart. My insides were dancing around, my teeth 
were knocking against each other and my type- 
writer shifted from corner to corner, gathering 
more and more filth. The young man sat on the 
plank as if it were a cushioned seat on springs. 
It could not have occurred to him that I might 
be uncomfortable. But I ground my teeth and 
said nothing. Somehow I felt ashamed of myself 
to be finicky as a city dude. As soon as we 
reached the orange groves outside the colony the 
young chap suddenly stopped the mule with the 
call of hoyss, hoyss! It is the international signal 
to stop the race of mules. The mule obeyed. 


An old man carrying a bundle on his back 
was the reason for this interruption of the jour- 
ney. As the mule was grumbling and kicking 
at the dirt road, the old man and the young 
fellow beamed at each other. The old man, 
with a trim white beard, joy oozing out of the 
wrinkles of his dusky face, jumped on the cart 
with an agility unusual for his age and made 
himself comfortable in the dirty box. The young 
man raised his stick and the steel-box again be- 
gan bouncing up and down and from side to 
side. The two men continued chatting in a 
Berber dialect of Arabic without any visible 
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disturbance. The rolling and the rocking of the 
cart, far from troubling them, seemed to stimu- 
late them. I could not make anything out of 
their talk, except the Italian word libero (book), 
from which I gathered that they were discussing 
me and my work. Sure enough, in the midst 
of the tumult and upheaval which made my 
bones dance, the young man suddenly turned 
to me: “You got a factory for books?” 

How was I to explain with my teeth knock- 
ing against each other what an author really was? 
As I was trying to collect my thoughts in order 
to find the proper words, I must have nodded 
my head involuntarily due to the shaking of the 
cart. This was taken as a gesture of affirmation. 
He then proceeded to ask: “You got help?” 

I shook my head in denial. 

“Working yourself?” 

I nodded. 


He liked that. So I was not a lousy capitalist 
exploiting his workers but a plain workingman 
employed in a factory making books. The young 
man hastened to convey the precise information 
to the old man who seemed pleased by it, too. 
They then turned their attention to other mat- 
ters. 


INALLY we came within sight of the village: 

a double row of houses built on both sides of a 
curving wide sandy road. White houses with 
red roofs-and court-yards without any fruit 
trees or shade trees. Like an Arab village or 
a housing project in the city. It was hard to 
associate this sight with a rural settlement. The 
sun was setting and the shadows of the houses 
—empty spaces between them—were getting 
longer on the brown and green ground. 

As soon as we reached one of the first of the 
houses, the young man pulled up abruptly so 
that the wheels screeched and dug deep into the 
ground. This was evidently where the old man 
lived. He got off quietly, completely composed, 
as if the journey had had no effect on him. He 
took leave of the young man and turned to me 
with a beaming face baring his strong white 
teeth; “Shalom!” he said, and he added the tra- 
ditional greeting: “Beruchim habaim” (Blessed 
be those who have come). 

“Blessed be you,” I answered. 

Before I had a chance to follow the old man 
with my eyes—he was walking home with quiet 
assured steps—the mule began galloping again. 
This time with double speed. What was more, 
the young man stood up in the cart, his legs 
spread apart, ready to show his fellow-villagers 
how supple and quick he was. Women and child- 
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ren stood grinning in the doorways watching 
the galloping mule and the visitor from the big 
city. Sturdy sunburnt little boys tried to run 
after the cart and catch up with it. A small 
shepherd dog raced after us with a merry loud 
bark. Here and there people waved to us in 
greeting. But my driver seemed to pay no atten- 
tion to all this. His vivacious black eyes were 
searching for something different. Sure enough, 
the cart soon stopped with another mighty 
screech of the wheels. A plump attractive young 
girl with long black braids and almond-shaped 
eyes stood in a gateway—a picture of health 
and simplicity. 

“Shalom, Miha!” the young man exclaimed 
joyfully. 

“Shalom, Massaud!” the girl answered. 

The two blushed, each in a different way, 
They began talking together in Berber Arabic. 
I seemed to provide a convenient subject to start 
off with to end the embarrassment. The lad’s 
self-assurance came back as he talked about me. 
The girl, too, who now looked younger—about 
sixteen at most—was coquettishly twirling her 
left braid about her right finger. The faces of 
the two young people were radiant. Obviously 
they were in love. This meeting gave me a pleas- 
ant feeling and was my introduction to the 
settlement. 


HE VILLAGE COUNCIL was located in a vacant 

standard-type building intended for the set- 
tlers. It had two small rooms, leading one into 
the other, a kitchen corner and a shower. The 
floor was not made of blocks but of cement—to 
save money. All day long the house was open, 
serving as a social center for the villagers. All 
meetings of the various committees took place 
there; the accountant sat there, presiding over 
thick folios, trying to make order out of slips 
and entries totalling tens of thousands of Israeli 
pounds; the secretary elected by the village, and 
the agricultural instructor and the cultural in- 
structor and the nurse and the professional social 
director and the volunteer social director—the 
good matron from Tel-Aviv—they all had their 
headquarters in the Village Council House. Be- 
sides, it was the place to which every agricultural 
leader from the outside came and every other 
leader from the outside and every ordinary or 
extraordinary visitor who happened to come to 
the village. But, most important of all, it was 
the place to which the villagers came with their 
complaints and demands. It was the noisiest 
place in that quiet little settlement. 

In appearance, the Village Council House was 
rather unattractive. The floor was always dirty 
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with the mud of people’s shoes and with cigarette 
butts and crumpled pieces of paper. From time 
to time, the Secretary reminded himself of the 
delapidated broom standing in a corner and 
took to sweeping the floor. The result was a 
thick cloud of dust that reached the ceiling. 
The furniture in the room consisted of a long 
unplaned and, of course, unpolished table which 
creaked at every touch and a crude bench lean- 
ing against the wall and two stools unsafe to sit 
on. There was no other place to sit. In an emer- 
gency, a couple of stools could be borrowed from 
the adjoining rom, where the accountant sat and 
which was always locked after office hours. An 
unpainted bookcase in the corner was full of 
unused placards and printed circulars which, 
for some reason or other, had not been sent out: 
perhaps because the villagers did not read Heb- 
rew anyway, perhaps because in that place, if 
one has read it, the rest learn of the contents 
soon enough. Here tidings pass from: mouth to 
ear, not from paper to eye. The walls, which 
cried out for paint, were covered with colored 
posters of the Jewish National Fund. They pic- 
tured water pipes thickly sprouting, a large 
tractor behind which were to be seen furrows 
symmetrically straight, the radiant face of an 
old Yemenite Jew, various statistics and dia- 
grams of all sorts of shapes, and other such mat- 
ters intended for urban rather than rural con- 
sumption, and least of all suited for the semi- 
literate. 


Into all that I came with my suitcase and 
portable typewriter, still feeling in my bones 
the effects of the journey in the steel box on 
wheels. The young man who brought me did 
not trouble to introduce me to the person who 
must have been expecting me but gestured 
towards the house and waved his whip over the 
mule who was anxious to return to his stable. 
Somewhat offended, I went into the Council 
House. Here I found a man of about thirty 
speaking into the only telephone in the village. 
He spoke a broken guttural Hebrew, but he 
spoke it with vigor—probably arguing with 
someone in the city and feeling strongly the 
justice of his cause. I put down my suitcase and 
remained standing near the door. The man 
waved to me while still talking on the telephone 
and motioned to me to sit down at the table. 
He turned his dusky face towards me and looked 
at me in a friendly fashion with dark intelligent 
eyes. I smiled and looked around. 


When he had finished, he offered me his cal- 
loused hand. ‘Shalom! I am sorry there has been 
a trouble in the trip.” 
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“Oh, it was all right.” 

“They tell me from the Executive you come. 
Soon we get you organized a place.” 

A tall lean fellow came out of the other room. 
That was the accountant. He, too, shook my 
hand cordially and examined me with his gray 
eyes. “You must be tired from the trip,” he 
said with a sabra accent. “I'll have a glass of 
tea ready for you right away. We have an elec- 
tric kettle.” 

He went to the kitchen and soon treated me 
to a very cheap cigarette which, out of polite- 
ness, I accepted. I usually smoke only the filter- 
tipped kind. I swallowed the searing smoke and 
asked him questions about the village. In the 
meantime the Secretary disappeared, probably 
to fix me up with a place to sleep. I was aching 
to find myself in a room where I could stretch 
out on a cot and sleep until morning. 

Presently the kettle behind the block wall 
began to whistle. My companion jumped 
up and went to bring the tea. It came in the 
only tumbler in the Council House. The tumbler 
was so dirty that I could not tell what it con- 
tained. On top of that, my host put in three or 
four spoonfuls of sugar in honor of his disting- 
uished visitor, I suppose. As I slowly gulped 
my tea I began to think that I must be possessed 
of mimic talents that had been wasted, for the 
host was obviously pleased by my facial expres- 
sions as he watched me drink. Like a gracious 
host who seeks to minimize the generosity of 
his offering, he remarked: “Tea is the only 
drink I enjoy when I work. It is refreshing in 
this boredom.” 

When, as the result of a heroic effort, I drank 
about three-fourths of the tumblerful, he jump- 
ed up again: “There is no more water! I'll 
bring another glass of tea!” 

“No, thanks, really, thank you very much. 
This time you ought to have one!” 

He went out and brought in some tea in the 
same tumbler. The fluid looked even less like 
tea than what I had sipped but he thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 


PrEsENTLY the villagers began to come in, one 

by one, whether on their own business or out 
of curiosity. Theirs were dusky open faces on 
which genuine hospitality was written all over. 
They pressed my hand warmly. Each one of 
them felt it his duty to say a few kind words 
to me. Their Hebrew was faulty: they had been 
in the country only four years and were all from 
Tunisia. But some of the traditional Hebrew 
greetings were spoken with practised ease: “May 
your arrival be in peace!”, “Blessed be your ar- 
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rival!”, ““May you be blessed with peace!”, and 
the like. They had greater difficulty with or- 
dinary Hebrew expressions. Among themselves 
they used a Berberized Arabic. 

There was a certain charm in their simplicity, 
They wondered what it was like to be a writer, 
and how was it possible to make a book about a 
village, and what was the need for such a book. 
Would it be a sort of memorandum about a 
budget? But they knew intuitively that I was 
not a man of budgets. My typewriter excited 
them. There was not a single typewriter in the 
settlement. They were just as intrigud by my 
yellow beard. Here was a Jew who grew a beard 
and yet sat with his head uncovered. I was quite 
a puzzle for them. 

I treated them to some of my cigarettes. They 
thoroughly enjoyed the cork tips. I had the im- 
pression they were seeing that wonder, too, for 
the first time in their lives. I asked each one of 
them how he had been getting on in the settle- 
ment and in the State of Israel. There was the 
same standard reply: “Good! The Lord be 
praised! It will be good!” 

Their faces were bright as these words were 
spoken, and I could not know for certain whe- 
ther the phrases were part and parcel of their 
hospitality to a visitor or whether the speakers 
really meant what they said. 


Women, too, came in to look at me, but they 
remained standing at the door greeting me from 
afar with a friendly nod or pretending to have 
come to look for somebody else and not notic- 
ing my presence at all. They had the traditional 
charm of Jewish women. Most of them were 
pregnant or were carrying babies in their arms. 
They were better dressed than the men. They 
looked neat. The men walked around unshaven 
and in their patched-up work clothes. The 
women’s hair came down to their shoulders in a 
long braid, and some piece of jewelry was pinned 
at the collar of the dress. 

The children, too, came in skipping, peeping 
into the doorway and disappearing. They were 
healthy, sunburnt children, free in their move- 
ments. They had no patience to be standing in 
one spot. The visitor—that is, I—aroused no 
particular interest in them. They hadn’t learned 
as yet to distinguish between a writer and an 
instructor or an official from the outside world. 
Their curiosity was not even aroused by my 
beard. Within less than one hour, practically all 
the children of the village had skipped by me, 
giving me a hurried look. 

For over an hour I sat there like an article on 
exhibition in a show-window. ‘The Secretary 
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had not yet arrived, nor had he arranged for 
that room he promised. In the meantime, there 
came the agricultural instructor, a short chubby 
fellow, who gave me a hurried handshake and 
immediately engaged in conversation with the 
gttlers about current work. He was followed 
by the cultural instructor who greeted me rather 
expansively, but he, too, turned to the villagers 
to discuss his business. After a few minutes, I 
began to feel like a superfluous onlooker. 

Still, it was a pleasant enough feeling. ‘The 
talks I overheard of the two instructors with 
the villagers were informative and interesting. 
They helped me grasp some of the basic problems 
of the settlement. The agricultural instructor 
explained like a teacher of exemplary patience 
dealing with a dull pupil. A tall lean farmer with 
sunken cheeks was especially insistent with his 
complaint: he had plowed his land as instructed 
in order to get rid of weeds, but the weeds had 
grown all over again. It seemed he had lost all 
his faith in his guide and mentor. ‘The latter 
explained to him slowly about the growth of a 
weed, how it feeds on sunlight, how the roots 
survive in the soil as long as the sun feeds it, the 
need to plow the earth several times as the weed 
sprouts so that it may suffocate for lack of sun- 
light, etc. The lean farmer finally understood 
and his eyes lit up, but he still failed to under- 
stand why the village tractor should not be sent 
tohim and why he should have to do his plowing 
with the mule he had. 

The social instructor also was busy enlisting 
volunteers for plastering the new club-house for 
the young people. The people listened to him 
attentively, accepting his suggestions willingly. 
The same was true of arrangements for evening 
courses for adults, which he discussed with this 
or that individual. There was quite a to-do in 
the small room, several talking at the same time. 
They talked standing and did a great deal of 
gesticulating and spoke in loud voices. Yet in 
all this one could sense a mutual understanding 
and a fine rapport between the instructors and 
the villagers. 

Finally, when it was already growing dark, the 
Secretary returned and told me where I was to 
sleep and have my meals. I would be able to 
write there to my heart’s content. There was no 
doubt about my comfort and peace of mind 
with that family. I was merely to wait a little 
while until the man came to fetch me. His wife, 
Meantime, was getting the room ready. 


WE sat Down on a stone near the Council 
House. The villagers scattered in the dusk 
and went home. The accountant went to his 
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family in a neighboring moshava. The agricul- 
tural instructor retired to his room and lay 
down, no doubt exhausted. There remained the 
social director and the Tel-Aviv matron who 
came to the settlement three times a week as a 
volunteer. Both were waiting for the jeep which 
was about to come any minute and take them 
home—the lady to her comfortable apartment 
in Tel-Aviv, the social director to his farm near- 
by. 

The village was situated near “the Triangle.” 
It was not quite a border settlement: a kibbutz 
close to the boundary line separated the village 
from Jordan. The mountains across the border 
were now enveloped in the bluish light of early 
dusk. The sky was thick with stars and the air 
was cool and pleasant. From the house in the 
village shone streams of light in the prolonged 
shapes of open doors and windows and we could 
hear the noises of animals and birds. The smells 
and the atmosphere were those of a rural settle- 
ment, except that no trees or greenery were to 
be seen where we sat. The saplings in the court- 
yards were planted only two years before and 
the shrubs and flowers in front of the houses 
were very few. I had to visualize the village in 
about twenty years to feel that I was in a rural 
settlement. 


The lady from Tel-Aviv was a pleasant wom- 
an of about fifty. Her gray hair was tied in a 
winding braid, Russian style. But there seemed 
to be no trace of a Russian accent in her Hebrew. 
An old-time resident of Tel-Aviv living in a 
fine apartment on one of the best streets in the 
northern part of the city. Her son and daughter 
no longer live with their parents. Her husband, 
an attorney, is a member of a bridge club 
where he spends most of his leisure hours. She 
finds an outlet in visiting this settlement three 
times a week and another settlement, nearby, 
also three times a week. 


She goes in and out of the houses like a kindly 
aunt. Everybody knows her and calls her by her 
first name. She, too, knows everybody’s first 
name. She does not bring any presents for she 
has no money. Only now and then she brings 
from the Social Service Office some old clothes 
or a toy for a birthday or something of that kind. 
What she does bring is her experience, or, as we 
call it, her cultural life or cultural pattern. She 
advises the women how to cook with less trouble, 
how to clean the house and especially the beds 
(in fact, it was she who got rid of the bugs in 
the village), what to do when a child gets sick, 
and the like. She even tried to teach them how 
to prepare new dishes but she was not successful 
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her horror of those terrible microbes and their yirgin soil: they are still ready to listen. And buil 
filthy children do not die ten times a day. Nor they do listen to him with their mouths agape, - 
can she understand how they all enjoy so much To them he has much to give. He carries on dis- have 
eating pungent food which burns one’s throat cussions with them—in groups and in individual | 
and one’s stomach, and why they do not take meetings—on the labor movement of the Jews T 
to the cheap healthy food recommended by jn the country. He tells them about the history befo 
WIZO. of the colonization and of the military struggles, hers 
The social director is the typical dispenser of He expounds to them in simple, easily under-} * °° 
culture in Israel. His lean face never gets a shave standable language his ideas of society and so- mot 
more than twiee a week. He wears glasses with cial goals. He lectures to them endlessly on mu- She 
thick lenses and walks around stooped. He has a_ tual help and on other social foundations of the fit f 
private farm in a nearby moshav, but he has moshav. On top of that, he organizes classes beca 
always devoted more time to social activities of for adults, assemblies to celebrate holidays and digg 
be s¢ 
ing 7 
e W er, 
~ COUCCT CuwunCUu T 
two 
@ The Women’s Labor Zionist Organization of the U. S. and Canada hust 
extends New Year greetings to all our haverot, to our sister organiza- the 
tions throughout the world, to our haverim and haverot in all cots 
branches of the Labor Zionist Movement and to all Jewry. pain 
@ The spirit of Jewish unity which marks the Holy Days ahead is whic 
intensified for us Pioneer Women as we prepare for our 15th Na- sat 
tional Convention to be held next month in Boston. Our thoughts door 
turn especially toward our fellow Jews in lands of oppression and, cupl 
above all, to Medinat Israel now engaged in a mammoth ingathering the 
from countries which have lifted the exit bars. also 
@ Today Moetzet Hapoalot, our faithful partner in Israel, stands as a the 1 
bulwark in the defense of the border settlements and new develop- brow 
ment areas through its social welfare and educational services for hun, 
thousands of children, youth and women. Always dynamic in the got 
realization of their goals, our haverot are bringing up a new genera- thin 
tion of pioneers and participating in all phases of Israel’s industrial girl 
and educational development. with 
@ May our joint efforts in the coming year bring increased blessings : ; 
and may a peaceful solution be found for Israel and the Middle East. ag 
CHAYA SURCHIN 
National President was 
the 
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important events, and carries on other social- 
cultural activities. His work lasts from early 
morning till the end of the day. The general 
impression is that the sense of satisfaction he gets 
ismore than what he gives to the villagers. 


The jeep arrived, and in the wake of the jeep 
came my host, too, limping on one foot and 
leaning on a cane. 


THE HOUSE occupied by my host was among 

the largest in the village. In addition to the 
small hall which served also as a kitchen, it had 
aroom four by four meters as in all the houses 
built for immigrant settlers, and also an addition- 
al room of three by four, given to those who 
have large families. 


The house had been whitewashed only the day 
before. The job was done this year by the hostess 
herself—a woman of about twenty-three with 
around pleasant face and a chubby figure, the 
mother of four children with a fifth coming. 
She did the whitewashing not because it was not 
fit for a man to engage in such menial work, but 
because her husband had sprained his foot while 
digging a hole. She had done an excellent job 
of whitewashing. Not a sign of the brush was to 
be seen. The line between the wall and the ceil- 
ing would have done credit to any skilled plaster- 
er. 


The furniture in the first room consisted of 
two cots placed together in a corner, one for 
husband, wife and the third child, the other for 
the two girls, and a crib for the baby; the two 
cots also served as benches around the plain un- 
painted table. There were also two crude chairs 
which were always creaking and shaking when 
sat on, and a recently purchased cupboard, glass 
door, varnish and all. The trouble with the 
cupboard—the only piece of real furniture in 
the room—was that it was empty. There was 
also a trunk in a corner, presumably containing 
the most precious possessions of the household— 
brought from North Africa. Two portraits 
hung on the wall: one of the couple when they 
got married—a fine-looking young man with a 
thin mustache and piercing black eyes and a 
girl who seemed a good likeness of the housewife 
with a wedding coiffure on her head; the other 
of the eldest daughter at her graduation from 
kindergarten the year before. 


In the other room, intended for important 
Visitors, stood a small polished table on which 
was a large radio-set of the best quality made in 
the country. It was covered by a clean white 
cloth which was taken off in my honor. A mu- 
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sical program was coming over the air. A nar- 
row cot, a so-called “Jewish Agency bed,” which 
as an honored guest I was to have, stood near 
the radio. The chief ornament of the room was 
a modern four-door wardrobe, polished and 
shining, occupying an entire corner and nearly 
half of the room. Few villagers were fortunate 
enough to possess a wardrobe like that. I did 
not open it, but I had the impression that it, too, 
was intended mainly as an ornament. I am not 
ready to bet that there was anything inside it. 


For supper the whole family sat down at the 
table in the other room. The table was covered 
by a cloth. The father sat on one cot with the 
three children at his side. The mother brought 
from the kitchen each one’s portion in different 
kinds of dishes—of tin, of china, of pottery. 
There were not enough forks and there was only 
one knife which was sharp. The paterfamilias 
used it to cut large slices of fresh bread which 
he divided among the members of the house- 
hold, ready to cut another slice for anyone. The 
meal consisted of one dish—steaming slices of 
potatoes seasoned with a pungent sauce which 
tasted of pepper and cinnamon and other spices 
new to me. Potatoes and bread were eaten with a 
good deal of relish. A jug of water stood on the 
table with two tumblers near it, one for me, the 
other for the family. Nearly two loaves of bread 
were eaten at the meal. After everyone sat back, 
heavy with food, the housewife got up and 
brought in from the kitchen a burning heater, 
placed it on the second chair and boiled some 
water, into which she put generous portions of 
tea leaves and mint leaves and a large amount of 
sugar. She filled the two tumblers with the over- 
sweetened strong tea, and the family sipped it 
slowly and loudly and smacked their lips heartily 
with pleasure. 


Although this meal took place by the light of 
an electric bulb—hanging without a shade from 
the ceiling—the scene looked to me as if taken 
from an ancient painting. There was something 
touchingly patriarchal in that meal. Everyone 
understood each other by a hint. Each move was 
as in a ritual. The cutting of the bread by the 
father’s heavy hands, the manner of handing 
a slice to a child, to the wife, to the guest; the 
fixed ceremonial of starting to eat in order of 
seniority; even the drinking of the water—all 
seemed to speak of a traditional ritual. During 
the meal no one spoke. Even the small children 
ate with a kind of solemn seriousness. One felt 
a sense of sanctity about each spoonful of food 
and slice of bread. 


The members of the household, after rendering 
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me the honor due a guest, took their minds off 
me and went on behaving as they always did 
when alone. And so, before the meal the father 
sat for about a quarter of an hour on the cot, 
playing with his children as if they were all alone 
in God’s world. The two little girls and the little 
boy climbed over him and sat on his shoulders 
and rolled down with loud merry laughter. The 
father laughed with the children. One could see 
that he was particularly interested in the boy, 
the only male child of the four. But he showed 
no sign of preference for him during the play- 
ing. After the meal the playing was resumed. 

I have visited many homes during my life. 
In none of them have I heard so much whole- 
some laughter or seen so much hearty gaiety. 
The mother sat to one side as if the whole thing 
did not concern her—except that her almond- 
shaped eyes were beaming. For the first time 
I noticed that each little girl had her brown hair 
hanging in two braids and that their eyes were 
bright-greenish. (I wonder if they, too, acquire 
fairer complexions like the sabras.) The child- 
ren at last grew tired of playing and their eyes 
shut. The father arose, lit a cigar, and the 
mother walked over to the children, undressed 
them and covered them with the blanket on the 
cot. Salt 
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] >» nor sleep very well, since the thin blanket 

failed to give me enough warmth. Nor did 
the members of the household seem to have 
enough cover at night, for in the morning they 
all looked like people who could not sleep fo, 
the cold. I saw the children huddled together 
to keep warm. 

Breakfast was an individual affair. On the 
chair stood the primus on which was placed a 
potful of tea. Each one cut a slice of bread for 
oneself, put some margarine on it from a tin 
platter, and drank a tumblerful or two of the 
sweet tea. Lunch, too, was eaten individually 
and consisted of one dish—a full plate of 
macaroni seasoned with a fiery spiced tomato 
sauce. 

On the whole, I found out, the whole village 
ate the same food: cereals in various forms, po- 
tatoes, beans—and everything with the addition 
of oil and sharp spices. Meat was eaten only 
on Saturdays, and even then it was more a 
seasoning than a food. Fish was not eaten at all 
except that there was in the general store a sort 
of dried herring from which they made many 
dishes. Eggs, too, were not in their diet. Child- 
ren were given goat milk. At first, they used to 
give the children the milk as soon as it came from 
the goat. But the social workers succeeded in 
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putting into the parents’ hearts the fear of con- 
tamination from unboiled milk—so now the 
children drink it after it has been boiled. 

I made inquiries in the general store and dis- 
covered that the average expenditure for a 
family—and families in the village have many 
children—amounted to from sixty to seventy 
Jsraeli pounds a month. This includes cigarettes, 
strong drinks, and all sorts of household effects. 
As a matter of fact, a family hardly spends 
money outside of the general store. I asked 
several families about their monthly budget, and 
the reply was seventy to ninety pounds a month. 

This means that all our urban concepts of 
austerity appear like luxuries in the eyes of these 
villagers. They don’t even buy the prescribed 
rations. The interesting thing is they don’t even 
know they live austerely. Their diet seems to be 
traditional. Their favorite dishes fit very well 
into the framework of this small budget. Were 
they to heed the intelligent suggestions of the 
kind lady from Tel-Aviv and change their diet 
for that of WIZO, for instance, they would 
have to double their monthly food budget. This 
stubborn adherence to tradition does not seem 
to be devoid of a logic of its own. 

What is even more interesting is that a good 
many households in the village earn twice and 
four times their food-budgets. And yet they 
will not change their food habits. They save and 
invest the surplus in their farms or buy expensive 
furniture they don’t need. This is, perhaps, the 
only class in Israel which spends less than it 
earns. From the point of view of strict eco- 
nomics, this is the most productive class, despite 
what all sorts of newspapermen argue on the 
basis of flying visits and fleet impressions. 

To the amazement of the Tel-Aviv lady and 
that of the physicians, you will find very few 
children in the country’s towns and colonies 
who can compare with the children of this vil- 
lage for health and vitality. Their faces are 
fresh and sunburnt. Their cheeks are round and 
firm, their eyes sparkle and look healthy. The 
parents are not in the habit of thinking about 
these things. Otherwise, they’d be wondering 
why their children are free from the diseases 
which used to take a heavy toll of lives in Tunisia. 
The preventive medicine of Kupat Holim, the 
free and healthy air of the village, the children’s 
full and interesting lives—these leave the parents 
with the same number of children they have 
brought into the world. In Tunisia, half of them 
died before reaching the age of six. 


(Translated by M. Z. Frank, and to be concluded 
in the next issue of the Jewish Frontier) 
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On the occasion of the New Year, we salute the | 
defenders and builders of Israel, the | 





Mapai and the Histadrut and the 


Jewish People the world over! 
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Soda Pop in Goliath's Capital 


by Leo Heiman 


HE MODERN blue-silver streamlined diesel 
train of the new Negev Railroad stops at the 
same spot where David defeated Goliath, where 
King Saul met his death, where the Egyptian 
Army was defeated in 1948, where Abdul Nasser 
declared himself “pro-Israeli,” and where Is- 
rael’s difficult campaign to settle in the wilder- 
ness has been most successful. 


The place in question is Kiriat Gath, on the 
site of the Biblical Gath, the last of the five 
Philistine cities to have been discovered by 
archaeologists. The decision to build a modern 
city on the site of Goliath’s home-town was 
taken by the Israeli Government, the Jewish 
Agency and the British Zionist Federation. This 
is financing the project after adopting Kiriat 
Gath as “its own” city. 


Built in the middle of the desert, or what used 
to be a desert two years ago, Kiriat Gath is de- 
signed to serve as an industrial, educational, cul- 


tural and commercial center for the newly-set-’ 


tled Lahish Development Area, where forty new 
villages were built in the past two years in what 
used to be a total wilderness. 


When David defeated Goliath, soda pop was 
just about as well-known to the inhabitants of 
Gath as atomic energy and color video, but to- 
day, when you step off the Negev Special at the 
Kiriat Gath Railway Station, the first thing you 
see in Goliath’s city is the “Goliath Ice Cream 
Parlor,” housed temporarily in a wooden shack. 
Television and atomic energy for peaceful use 
still are a few years away here, but you can have 
the best soda pop in the Northern Negev, as 
well as cold beer, hot dogs, corn on the cob, 
salami sandwiches, falaffel, hummus, and other 
specialties of the Orient and Occident, only a 
few yards from Abdul Nasser’s former com- 
mand-post and in the very shadow of King 
Saul’s last stand. 

Although Rudyard Kipling said that West 
and East never meet, the two do, in fact, meet 
at Kiriat Gath, at least where food and drink 
are concerned, but also, and this is more im- 
portant, in the fields of agriculture, industry 
and commerce. The notion to open the “Goliath 
Ice Cream Parlor,” the “Goliath Bar & Grill,” 
and the swanky “Chez Goliath Cafe” was born 
in the enterprising minds of a few North Afri- 
can immigrants. They were among the first 


settlers in this brand-new town north of Beer- 
sheba and arrived at Kiriat Gath in April, 1956, 


Today, a year and a half later, they con- 
sider themselves old-timers, and cater to the 
travelers, hungry after a bumpy ride over the 
Lahish plain and whose throats and lips are 
parched by the Negev’s sun-dust-heat climate, 
The “Goliath merchants,” as the people who 
cash in on Goliath’s name are called here, trans- 
act their business in flimsy wooden shacks, pend- 
ing the completion of a large commercial center, 
This will house most of Kiriat Gath’s shops and 
eating-places and is now in the final stages of 
construction. 


Except for the small neat houses, built for 
the newcomer, suburbia-style, the first buildings 
to have been completed were a school, a kinder- 
garten, a synagogue and a police-station. The 
last was especially important, because the for- 
merly wild Lahish area has been for a pretty 
long time known as a center of lawlessness with 
a notorious record of Arab gangs on the prowl 
day and night. The reason Arab gangs favored 
the Lahish plain is that in this place a relatively 
narrow, 20-mile strip of Israeli territory, sepa- 
rates Jordanian-held Hebron from Egyptian- 
held Gaza. All sorts of Arab gangs, from spies, 
saboteurs and hired murderers, to drug smug- 
glers, arms-runners and white-slavers liked to 
use this Hebron-Gaza shortcut, and one of the 
reasons for the high-priority settlement of the 
Lahish area was not only its agricultural and 
industrial value, but, most of all, its strategic 
location: those who hold the great plain domi- 
nate the Gaza-Hebron route. This is nothing 
new. The Philistines knew it, too, and that is 
why they built one of their strongest fortresses 
at Gath. But the kind of settlement employed 
by Israel now was foreign to them. 


Briefly, the secret of the success of the Lahish 
development is based on the fact that there are 
two kinds of settlements in the area: kibbutzim, 
settled by Nahal veterans, and villages settled 
by newcomers from North Africa (mostly from 
Morocco). The town of Kiriat Gath, built by 
British Zionist money, is the only urban center 
for the entire area. It is clear that the military 
value of villages with more or less scattered 
houses, populated mostly by newcomers, is much 
less than that of the tightly-built kibbutzim 
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with their tough veterans of the Nahal (the 
Israeli Army’s settlement service). Therefore, 
all Nahal kibbutzim have been built along the 
border, facing the enemy, and across the main 
routes of the Arab gangs, while the villages have 
been built behind the kibbutzim. 


HIS DOES not mean that the villages do not 

know how to protect themselves. On the 
contrary, the first thing the newcomers do, even 
before doing a day’s work, is to finish an inten- 
sive two-weeks arms-training course and to for- 
tify their villages with barbed wire, trenches, 
bunkers and other strongpoints. The two-weeks 
arms course, which includes such subjects as the 
use of rifles, submachine-guns, light machine- 
guns, grenades, and sniping, target practice, and 
night fighting, is taught by girls of the Israeli 
Army appointed as military instructors and 
commanders of the Lahish villages. 


HY GIRLS? Well, the answer merits a full- 

length article of its own, but here it may be 
said that the North African immigrants, born 
and bred in Arab countries, also accepted the 
Arab view that a woman is a lower form of 
human life and must be treated as such. The 
Jewish Agency people feared at first that the 
sight of women in uniforms might be too much 
of ashock for the new immigrants. According- 
ly, male military instructors were sent to the 
villages to train the settlers in the art of self- 
defense. It proved difficult for some immigrants, 
especially for middle-aged married men with 
many children, to absorb basic combat instruc- 
tion in two weeks. No matter how much of it 
was crammed into their heads, the fact remained 
that many of the new settlers were permeated 
by a ghetto psychology, afraid of fire-arms and 
unable to master them. After the initial diff- 
culties were experienced, the Israeli Army per- 
suaded the Jewish Agency to adopt another 
technique. 


What greater shock could there be for such 
immigrants than putting young girls, seventeen 
or eighteen years old, wearing shorts, in com- 
mand of the villages and in charge of all military 
training? Truly, not even if one had put talk- 
ing horses in charge, would the settlers have 
been as much surprised as they were when the 
first batch of girl instructors arrived to take 
over from the men. The girls—all teen-agers— 
were graduates of the Israeli Army’s female 
squad-leaders school: corporals and some ser- 
geants. Good-looking and healthy, these sabra 
girls now teach the settlers everything they must 
be taught in the incredibly short time of twelve 
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days, while their male colleagues could not do 
it in fourteen. Back in North Africa, the im- 
migrants were used to seeing girls like that hid- 
den in the back rooms of their homes, never 
going out alone, and covered by as much cloth- 
ing as possible. Here in Israel, jeeps and weapon- 
carriers, driven by teen-agers, disgorged dozens 
of sun-tanned girls wearing khaki shorts and 
blouses, carrying guns and knives, and snapping 
out orders in the barking voice military instruc- 
tors necessarily acquire. To cut a long story 
short, the immigrants, being men, could not per- 
mit themselves to admit that they were unable 
to do what the young girls did. They were 
ashamed to be unable to jump into a trench in 
the darkness, load a machine-gun and fire it in 
less than thirty seconds. The girls did it easily. 


Naturally, the Arab gangs have not quit their 
campaign of murder, theft and sabotage. The 
fact that the very first building at Kiriat Gath 
was a police-station speaks for itself. In other 
countries, when a police-station is the first 
building in a new town, it usually means that 
the new citizens are thugs and hoodlums. In 
Israel, on the other hand, it means that some of 
their Arab neighbors across the border are mur- 
derers and cattle-rustlers. 


However, the town’s new police-station, its 
thick fortresslike walls built to resist even can- 
non shells, is but one aspect of living in Goliath’s 
home-town. <A few hundred yards from the 
Kiriat Gath railway station a flat-topped hill, 
106 feet high, rises over the surrounding plain. 
This hill, now being excavated by a University 
of Jerusalem archaeological expedition under 
Dr. Yeivin, director of the Antiquities Depart- 
ment, was the site of Philistine Gath, as well as 
of at least three other cities. The Arabs call the 
hill Tel Sheikh El Areini and it was noted only 
as the sheikh’s burial-place among them. How- 
ever, when excavations were started, it was dis- 
covered that under the sheikh’s tomb, there were 
five more layers of old Arab tombs, dating all 
the way back to the Crusades in the 11th cen- 
tury. Under the ancient Arab tombs, the re- 
mains of a Jewish-Israeli city from the period 
of the kingdom of Judah were found. Each 
house had a special storage-room for grain. Jars 
with a Hebrew inscription, “For the King,” 
were found in these rooms, showing that the 
Jewish inhabitants of Gath paid regular tribute 
to the kings of Judah. (The Bible tells us that 
King Uzziah of Judah defeated the Philistines, 
capturing their strongholds at Gath, Ashdod 
and Jabneh. Incidentally, all three cities cap- 
tured by King Uzziah are now prosperous little 
towns in the State of Israel, and Gaza is still in 
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enemy hands, as it was in King Uzziah’s days.) 

Under the Jewish city of Gath, the Israeli 
archaeologists found the Philistine fortress of 
Gath, with a tall thick wall at the bottom of 
the hill, another wall at the top, and a steep 
slope faced with mud bricks reinforced with 
pebbles so as to offer no foothold to any enemy 
soldier attempting to scramble up between the 
two walls. It was behind these walls that Goliath 
lived, ate and made love, and picked up his arms 
to finish off a little Jewish upstart named David. 


Under Philistine Gath, a well-preserved town 
dating to the Early Bronze Age, some 5,000 
years ago, has now been found, with little mud- 
brick buildings each containing an altar. The 
inhabitants of this Gath were neither Jews, nor 
Philistines or Arabs, but that they had some de- 
veloped kind of religion is shown by the uni- 
formity of the altars and by the fact that no 
house is without them. 

The excavations are still in progress and who 
knows what new Gaths may still be unearthed. 
In any case, Israeli archaeologists are lucky that 
there were no explosives in those ages, and that 
the soldiers conquering a city destroyed it mere- 
ly by fire. Then earth was heaped over the 
burnt-out houses and a new city built. The 
result was not only that a hill was created in the 
middle of a flat plain, where no hill would have 
been if nature had its say, but also that this hill, 
after its outer shell has been stripped off, looks 
like a cake of many layers, each layer contain- 
ing a fairly well-preserved town, fortress or 
burial place. Seven different layers have been 
unearthed so far, but the work is still far from 
being over. 


To cer back to the top of the hill, it is criss- 

crossed by trenches, bunkers and gun em- 
placements. In 1948, when the Egyptian Army 
invaded Israel, the crack Egyptian Sixth Infan- 
try Brigade moved up towards the road to Jeru- 
salem. A young officer named Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, in command of one of the brigade’s bat- 
talions, was quick to size up the hill’s tactical 
value, and set up his command-post there. 
Nasser’s artillery, placed on top of the hill, 
shelled Kibbutz Negbah, a few miles away, but 
his forces failed to capture this brave little set- 
tlement, whose heroic defense has been immor- 
talized by Yigal Mossinsohn in a play, Bearvot 
Hanegev, known in the U.S. as “In the Plains 
of the Negev.” 

Gath’s dominating position astride the main 
route from Egypt to Jerusalem is the reason for 
its bloody history. Successive kings, chieftains 
and invaders just could not afford to leave Gath 
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in the enemy’s hands, and this is the best answer 
to anyone who asks why a new Israeli town 
has been built here. The difference between old 
Gath and new Kiriat Gath, however, is not only 
that the new town was not superimposed as an 
additional layer on the hill’s top and was built 
rather in its shadow, but that it does not rely 
on any fortress-like arrangements for its pro- 
tection. “Fortress psychology breeds defeat,” a 
young Israeli Army major explained in Nasser’s 
former bunker. (After the Egyptian Sixth 
Infantry Brigade was surrounded by the Israeli 
Army in Falujja Pocket, Nasser attempted to 
negotiate with the Israeli command. Meeting 
with General Yigal Allon, then in command of 
the Southern Front, and with Colonel Goren, 
now Chief Chaplain of the Israeli Army, Nasser 
spoke of the need to make peace with Israel and 
for a common effort against Western capitalism, 
colonialism, and Arab mediaeval feudalism. He 
met Allon in Israeli lines, his safety guaranteed 
by the general’s word, which Nasser never 
doubted. He said then that the main enemy 
of the Arabs was their corrupt regimes and 
with feudalist corruption and imperialist-colo- 
nialist intervention eliminated, there was no 
reason why Arabs should not make peace with 
the Jews. All this is on the record, although 
Nasser sings a different tune now.) 


Facing the new Kiriat Gath police-station is 
another, smaller hill, which appeared in Israel’s 
War of Independence as Hill 138. After the 
first Egyptian defeats on this front, Nasser de- 
cided to hold Gath at all costs, so as to cover his 
brigade’s right flank. He fortified Hill 138 so 
well that hundreds of young Israeli soldiers were 
killed in successive attacks and it took weeks of 
uninterrupted combat to capture both hills and 
to roll up the Egyptian flank. The entire battle 
of the Falujja Pocket cost Israel about a thou- 
sand dead and wounded. 


IRIAT GATH’s present population is 874, of 
whom 479 are babies, children and teenagers, 
which only goes to show that it is a young town. 
However, all Kiriat Gath statistics are good for 
one week only. This old-new town grows s0 
fast that last week’s figures are no longer correct, 
and by the time this is published, the population 
may well top the 2,000 mark. The target for 
1966 is to have twenty-thousand inhabitants in 
Kiriat Gath, making it a city, and the growth 
is expected to progress in fast stages, two thou- 
sand inhabitants added each year. 
For the time being, there is no unemployment 
at Kiriat Kath. In fact, there is more work than 
hands available. New houses are being built at 
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the rate of two a day, foundations for factories 
and plants are being laid, schools, post-offices, 
railroad sidings and a railroad station are being 
constructed, roads built, telephone and electric- 
power lines improved, water-pipes laid and trees 
planted. If you ask an inhabitant of Kiriat Gath 
what kind of work he’s been doing lately, the 
answer you'll get in three cases out of four is: 
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“Digging.” The first impression you have of 
Kiriat Gath is that of furious digging. Trenches, 
channels, cellars, holes, foundations, rights- 
of-way, ditches and everything else which is 
dug is being dug by spades, shovels, picks and 
the sharp teeth of excavators, not to speak of 
the high-quality digging carried on by the 
archaeologists. 





Martin Buber: The Bible and Hasidism 


by Arthur 


spunes. addressed a gathering of some twenty 

students, at which I was present, in the 
spring of 1952. He was asked by one if he con- 
sidered himself ‘ta Jewish theologian.” His re- 
sponse was that he did not consider himself a 
theologian, but a religious thinker. He did not, 
moreover, regard himself as a Jewish religious 
thinker, if one meant by such that his position 
as a Jew required his support of normative Ju- 
daism and his opposition to what traditionally 
would be deemed non-Jewish traditions. He 
considered himself, if I remember his answer 
correctly, to be a Hebrew thinker. By this pre- 
sumably he meant one whose fundamental 
sources of insight were more closely akin to that 
of Hebrew Scripture than to any other, but that, 
by virtue of the implicit universality and breadth 
of Hebrew insight, he felt close to all others who 
manifest its essential truth—whatever the limi- 
tations which they impose upon its authentic and 
total disclosure. 

Buber is an exegete, not a critic of the Bible. 
His task is not that of imposing upon the Bible 
the superior enlightenment of a detached and un- 
committed intellect, but of exposing the inner 
spirit of the Bible. The exegete, unlike the critic, 
is essentially one who acknowledges that God 
communicates himself in the Bible and believes 
that, by placing himself open to his word, one 





This is the first half of a chapter from Mr. Cohen’s 
forthcoming Martin Buber, written for the serics, Studies 
in Contemporary Literature, edited by Erich Heller, and 
published in the United States by Hillary House—Hu- 
manities Press, New York. The book will appear about 
November 15. The second half of this chapter will appear 
in our next issue. 

Mr. Cohen’s The Modern Jewish Mind will be published 
in 1958 by Harcourt, Brace and Co. Articles by him have 
appeared in Commonweal, The Partisan Review, Judaism, 
The New Leader, as well as in the Jewish Frontier. 


Mr. Cohen is the publisher of Meridian Books. 


A. Cohen 


may enter into the unending dialogue of God 
and man. The critic, on the other hand, is fre- 
quently one who, by default of faith, employs 
the Bible as an extension of his own skepticism. 

If one considers carefully the translation of 
the Hebrew Bible made by St Jerome, or the 
commentaries of Rashi or Ibn Ezra, the great 
medieval Jewish exegetes, one becomes aware 
that the text of the Bible is first and foremost 
holy. The holiness of the Bible is not confused 
by the exegete with the illusion of self-evidence 
or literal clarity. Theological presupposition 
carries with it the awareness that God is not 
limited by his utterance, that each phrase of 
Scripture conceals more than it discloses. The 
function of the exegete is to draw out of Scrip- 
ture the reality which its words only partially 
expose. The critic faces, however, a different 
task. His fundamental assumption is that the 
text of the Bible is not everywhere reliable, that 
its language is frequently opaque and unintelli- 
gible (as it is), that it does not conform in sa- 
lient details to the observations of philology, 
history, and archaeological finding. The task of 
the critic is, therefore, to separate the authentic 
from the inauthentic, to distinguish between the 
historically viable and inacceptable, and, in order 
ultimately to save the text, to emend its language 
so as to realize conformance with canons of clari- 
ty and logical order. The critic, whatever the 
character of his personal religious conviction, 
comes to the Biblical text as a naturalistic re- 
dactor. He elevates natural incredulity into a 
principle of procedure. The Bible does not chal- 
lenge him or address him; it is rather a problem. 
Such procedure is impossible for the exegete. 
The exegete begins by asking for meaning and, 
in the search for meaning, inevitably raises the 
same questions as those of scholarship. The fun- 
damental difference between the exegete and the 
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critic is the attitude of being with which the 
question is asked. 


THE EXEGETE presupposes that meaning is of 

prior importance to that of textual authen- 
ticity. Questions of fact succeed judgments of 
faith. This does not render the procedures of 
the exegete scientifically unsound—one has only 
to recognize that Ibn Ezra and David Kimhi 
were raising rather fundamental questions about 
the language and structure of the Bible at a time 
in history when the practice of “Higher Criti- 
cism” would have brought charges of heresy (in- 
deed, in the case of Spinoza, some time later, 
similar questions carried much further resulted 
in excommunication). The difference is that 
Ibn Ezra and Kimhi begin with the conviction 
that God addresses them. Their task is not to 
assay the authenticity of the address, but merely 
to assess its meaning. 

Martin Buber is an exegete in the sense under- 
stood. There can be little qustion that in the 
period when he and Franz Rosenzweig com- 
menced their monumental translation of the 
Bible into German issues of Biblical research 
were sharply focused. 

Buber conceived the Bible as the meeting-place 
of God and man. God is the eternal I in quest 
of a Thou to whom he can speak, and man is the 
I who can return to God the address of Thou. 
The creation out of love, long a doctrine of 
classic theology, is here differently defined. Love 
is not rendered less perfect by the acknowledg- 
ment of need—it is rather that being is inade- 
quately expressed unless it is capable of saying 
Thou. It might be asked why such a requirement 
is exacted of Him who is capable of all things— 
whose “I” may, as in the theological mechanics 
of Aristotle, call itself Thou without necessity 
of creation. Essential to Buber’s view of Bibli- 
cal reality is the conviction that God is fulfilled 
in otherness, in the irreducible, unique, and 
underivative person of man. God enters the 
world through man. Ask further if you will, 
and Buber must, as one among those trapped 
in the magic circle of faith, acknowledge that 
no proof can be spoken further. This is the un- 
derived mystery to which the Bible amply testi- 
fies. Jewish history (and it is Jewish history, 
Buber believes, which manifests most perfectly 
the entrance of God into the historical order) 
is a record of creation, revelation, and redemp- 
tion ever-presaged, always occurring, and in- 
terminably repeated. 


THE DistINcTION which Buber draws between 
the history of Israel and the emergence of 
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Christianity is the core of what is perhaps his 
most profound work of Biblical study: Two 
Types of Faith. Were Buber explores the 
theological difference of Judaism and Christian- 
ity. Judaism is formed out of a faith (emunah)! 
in an appearing and concealing God, who en- 
ters history at critical junctures and withdraws, 
leaving the consequences of His entry to man’s 
decision. It is faith which binds Israel to the 
moment of revelation, and only through the 
binding of its person to that moment (the 
covenant) is the redemption anticipated and the 
created order raised up to God. It is the task 
of Israel to sanctify creation. Buber believes, 
as Abraham Heschel has brilliantly noted, that 
“sin, though not original, is universal,” that cre- 
ation falls through man and is raised up by man. 
The metaphysical split in creation, the final rup- 
ture from God (which only an apocalyptic re- 
demption can restore) is denied. Since the re- 
lation of God and man in Biblical language is 
a constant dialogue of love and judgment, 
praise and blame, joy and sorrow—at each mo- 
ment creation is broken and healed. It is man 
who has the task of rendering to God the sanc- 
tification of creation. In the moment of sanc- 
tification there is bound up the initial speaking 
of God to the Thou of man (creation); the 
continual historical reaffirmation that man is 
called Thou by God (revelation) ; and the en- 
during trust that when all creation speaks forth 
Thou the Messianic age will dawn (redemption). 


Buber’s considerable affection for the person 
and teaching of Jesus has been a source of con- 
sternation to the Jewish community and delight 
to Christians who see in Buber’s appreciation of 
Jesus a modification of classic Jewish obduracy. 
Both consternation and delight are unwarranted 
and beside the point. Both witness less to any 
clear understanding of the position involved 
than to the hardened pride of both communities. 
Contemporary Jewish theology—Buber and 
Franz Rosenzweig in particular—are no less 
critical of the fundamental character of Chris- 
tian thought for all their appreciation of the 
authentic witness of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Buber’s affirmation that “from my youth on- 
wards I have found in Jesus my great brother” 
attests only to the consistency of Buber’s posi- 
tion and his unqualified honesty. The Jesus, in 
whom Buber finds companionship, is he whom 


1 See the essays “The Faith of Judaism” and “The Two 
Foci of the Jewish Soul,” Kampf um Israel, Schocken, 
1933, Israel and the World, Schocken, 1948. 


7 Two Types of Faith, p. 38. 
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Buber considers the inheritor of the prophetic 
tradition of “the suffering servant.” 

In The Prophetic Faith Buber notes that three 
qualities are manifest in the figure of the “suf- 
fering servant” elaborated in Deutero-Isaiah: 
frst, the futile labors of the prophet, he who 
strives in secret, who is but the arrow that re- 
mains secreted in the quiver of God, readied for 
the moment of withdrawal and use; second, the 
active bearing of affliction, the transformation 
of the will to suffer for the sake of God into 
actual suffering; and, third, “the work born out 
of affliction,” the consummated achievement of 
anew covenant between the peoples of the earth 
and God. These three stages are not necessarily 
achieved during the life of a single person nor 
during a brief period of history. The stages, 
from the anticipation to the fulfilment of the 
Kingdom of God, form the composite life of 
the suffering servant who is in one the inter- 
acting person of the corporate community, the 
individual prophet, and the anointed Messiah.* 

Jesus stands in the line of the suffering serv- 
ants, an arrow, among others, concealed in the 
quiver of God. Although Jesus addresses indi- 
viduals directly, beyond their relations to the 
nation and community, he will nevertheless 
speak of them as “lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.”* Buber considers Jesus as having seen 
the task of prophetic dialogue in the redefinition 
and vitalization of the relation of individual 
and community and the community and God. 
The unsanctified is not abandoned, past history 
is not cut off from the future, the evil is not 
shut away from the transforming moment of 
redemption. Jesus sees himself, if one can trust 
the primary sources of the Gospels, as yet an- 
other, in the line of Deutero-Isaiah, who are 
entrusted with the task of recalling Israel to 
its truth, and, through Israel, confronting the 
nations of the world with their authentic source 
in divine sustenance and love. 

The emergence of Paul, a rigid and crystalline 
mind, and the contact of Pauline theology with 
modes of Greek speculation produce a theo- 
logical statement of the life of Jesus which cuts 
off Jesus from the life of Israel. Jesus may well 
be the brother of Buber, but the Christ of Paul, 
the apocalyptic Christ, is permanently anti- 
pathetic to his view. 


T NO moment in the life of Jewish faith does 
Israel catalogue its. beliefs and order them 





3 “The God of the Sufferer,” The Prophetic Faith, pp. 


155-235. Cf. particularly p. 229 f. 


4 Matthew XV 24. Cf. Two Types of Faith, p. 172. 
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with the logic of proposition. Even the efforts 
of medieval Jewish theology to articulate a dog. 
matics possess a rather peculiar element of 
inconsistency and incoherence. Maimonides 
articles of faith are non-implicative and yield 
to no rational formulation. Each article js 
known to be true, not through the assent and 
submission of the mind, but through the wit- 
ness of history. Emunah (faith) is an acknowl- 
edgment of the conduct of God in the historical 
life of the community. Maimonidean principles 
are at best verbal extrapolations of the lived 
experience of history: the superiority of Mosaic 
prophecy, the redemptive power of God, the 
coming of the Messiah are all Biblical, formed 
out of the continuing encounter of God and 
Israel within the historical order. Paul turns 
the living witness of the community to the life 
and death of Jesus, however irrational, into an 
object of propositional statement. In his address 
to the citizens of Athens, whatever his convic- 
tion of the “folly” of Christian faith, Paul 
modulates its irrationality into an argument 
that may be described as essentially “‘logical or 
noetic.”” No longer faith, but assent to pro- 
positional statement (pistis) emerges as charac- 
teristic of Christian profession. 


Unlike Jesus, Paul will speak of Jews and 
Greeks, but never in connection with the spe- 
cific community of which they are members, 
The old community perishes and disappears and 
the newly-founded community is all that de- 
mands attention. In the strict sense the mobil- 
izing conception of Jewish faith, “the kingdom 
of priests” (that is, kohanim, those who serve 
God directly) and “‘a holy nation” (that is, a 
nation consecrated to God as its ruler and Lord)*° 
disappears and reemerges in the ecumenical 
dream of Christian unity which is nevertheless 
consummated independently of the national and 
civil life of professing Christians. Individuals, 
not individuals as aspects of the larger corporate 
community, become Christians, but the com- 
munity as such does not witness any longer to 
divine truth. 


‘THE FUNDAMENTAL breach of Judaism and 

Christianity, however diversified the impli- 
cations of the way of emunah and pistis, has 
been defined by Buber in an address which he 
gave at Stuttgart, in 1930, before a gathering 
of four German language missions to the Jews. 


In this address, “The Two Foci of the Jewish 


5 Two Types of Faith, p. 172. 
6 Idem, p. 171. 
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Soul,” he contended that the essential Jewish po- 
sition consists of two concentric circles: the be- 
fief that, though God is wholly raised beyond 
man’s reach, he is yet in immediate face-to-face 
relation with him and the belief that, though 
God’s redeeming power is at work at all times 
and without surcease, fulfilled redemption exists 
nowhere. 


The apocalyptic formulation of Pauline 
Christianity, which stands in contrast to pro- 
phetic eschatology, holds a view of time essen- 
tially Iranian in origin. Whereas prophetic 
eschatology promises the end of time as a con- 
summation of creation, the apocalyptic envisages 
its abrogation, suppression, and supplantment, 
by a new world, different from it in nature. The 


_ prophetic sees the abiding evil of creation borne 


up to the end of days and directed ultimately, 
through the hand of sanctifying man, to God 
who performs the final sanctification. The 
apocalyptic sees the work of the end of days 
as the great refinement of the metal of creation, 
the dispatch of its dross of evil and the preser- 
vation of its admixed good. In the apocalyptic 
view, evil is unredeemable; whereas, in the pro- 
phetic, the evil is always to be rescued and 
transformed. In sum, whereas the prophetic 
view allows to God the consummation of his 
created order and the realization of its hidden 
perfection, the apocalyptic sees the created or- 
der as cut off from the new world and aban- 
doned by God. In the context of the Christian 
experience history moves in linear progression 
to “an unalterable immovable future event” 
(the Christological reading of Hebrew scrip- 
ture) through cycles of time each of which does 
its work and yields to the next. The Jewish, 
on the contrary, anticipates redemption “for 
the sake of those who turn.”* As Buber observes 
in his discussion of the Book of Jonah: though 
Jonah would have Nineveh damned because of 
her unrelenting evil, Nineveh repents and God 
grants that her destiny be reopened. “Those 
who turn co-operate in the redemption of the 
world.” 


It has been objected to Buber by some Chris- 
tian theologians that his view is arrant activism, 
in which grace no longer functions or obtains. 
But is grace the only means that man possesses 
of authenticating the mystery of God? Is the 
dependence upon unmerited grace the sole in- 
strument by which man testifies to his insuf- 





" Israel and the World, Schocken. New York, 1948, 
Pp. 28-40. 
® Buber quotes Talmud Béerakhot 34 b. 
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ficiency? As was remarked earlier, it is not that 
God needs man, through some incompleteness in 
his nature, but rather that God desires that the 
redemption to be wrought be achieved with 
man’s complaisance. God wills to have need of 
man, for the sake of man and for the sake of 
God’s dialogue with man. The role of man in 
preparing the redemption of creation is carried 
on through concealment—each man assesses his 
own heart and readies it for the moment when 
concealment shall give way to open historical 
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statement. The moment of preparation lies in 
man’s relationship to God and in the power of 
atonement in an unatoned world. The former 
involves the declaration of God’s presence in 
direct relation to the flesh of creation, without 
the mediation of an incarnate form, and the 
latter the unbroken work of history which 
turns constantly toward fulfilment and decision? 


9 Idem, p. 38. 





The Other Kingdom 


by Eliezer Greenberg 


GIRAFFE, NIGHTINGALE, OWL, Cock 


Of all the animals, the mute giraffe 
has the longest neck. But 

the nightingale can sing. 

The blind owl sees at night, 

at sunrise sighs. 

From his sleep the cock crows 
toward the light of the day 

come to slaughter him. 


RoskE, BRAMBLE, STAG 


Lovely, lovely is the rose but each reaching 
finger nips it in bloom. Ugly 

is the bramble, whose thorns 

make good defenders. Valiant is the stag, 
yet it can be caught 

by the pride of its horns. 


Doc AND TIGER 


Blood-kin to the wolf, the dog pays 
for civilization with contumely, 
kissing hands for bones. 

The tiger will never be tamed, 

death coming easier. 





Eliezer Greenberg was born in Russia in 1896 and has 
been in the United States since 1913. He has been awarded 
several prizes for his poetry. 


Jacob Sloan, who translated these poems from the 
Yiddish, is a poet and translator from the Yiddish and 
Hebrew. In 1948 he was awarded the Louis LaMed prize. 
He was born in 1918 in New York City. 


Bear, Cat, Dove 


The bear is indolent. Hunger alone 

tears him from sleep to the rending hunt. 
The cat is a dunce. Nevertheless, 

the mild dove suffers the penalty of her claws. 


WooprPEcKER, Locust 


His hatchet beak axes the forest 
yet cannot warm the winter. 

And she consumes bread in the field 
to die of hunger after harvest. 


Lion, RaBBiT 

Pity not 
the lion. He’ll not accept 
imprisonment, nor abdicate 
his kingship. 

But commiserate, 
commiserate the rabbit, 
commiserate fur trembling in the morning. 


ELEPHANT AND FLEA 


Trees shake when the elephant goes by, 
who can bear anything; who gulps bales 
of hay; whom no arrow misses. 


The flea in his hide is safer. 


MONKEY 
Wisest of all the creatures; 
always grimacing, smiling, crying; 
almost as inventive as man; 
and as sad. 


Translated by Jacob Sloan 
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The Kibbutz 
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and Religion 


by Uri Bar-On 


Oe OF THE inevitable questions asked by the 
‘American visitor to a kibbutz was: “And 
where is your synagogue?” Some kibbutznicks 
could indicate a small wooden hut where there 
would be found an Ark with a Torah, a small 
table, a few benches; others, perhaps, could point 
to some small room set aside for religious serv- 
ices. But, in my kibbutz, there was no perma- 
nent building or room for prayers. Here, not 
even among the male parents (not to include the 
120 adult male members) , could there be found 
the required ten adults to form a minyan for 
public religious services. 

My questioners were not usually orthodox 
Jews. I had known many of them, as friends 
and as Zionist co-workers, in the United States. 
Most of them went to the synagogue on the 
High Holidays and for a yabrzeit or a bar mitz- 
voh. Some of them attended late Friday evening 
services when they thought the rabbi was a good 
speaker or when he chose a provocative subject 
like, “What can we learn from the Kinsey Re- 
port?” Most of them ate non-kosher food out- 
side their homes, while many did not even ob- 
serve the laws of kashruth at home. They were, 
so to speak, representative of the great mass of 
non-orthodox American Jews. 

Somehow I felt their pain when I replied: 
“We have no synagogue here. During the High 
Holidays and on Sabbaths we use one of the 
library rooms for the few parents and members 
who desire to attend services.” I would hasten 
to add: ‘We also have a special kosher kitchen 
and dining-room for parents who observe the 
laws of kashruth.” 

My explanation usually left a void. These 
American visitors were asking themselves: how 
can halutzim who have identified themselves 
with the most difficult tasks of building the land 
of Israel and with the Jewish cultural renais- 
sance, be so distant from Jewish religion? How 
can they hope to build a new Jewish life with- 
out religion and without the synagogue? 

Most of the visitors arrive at my kibbutz as 
part of an organized tour that allots them some 
thirty minutes to an hour for a quick glance, 





This is the first of three articles on religion in the kib- 
butz by Uri Bar-On. The others in the series will appear 
in forthcoming numbers of the Jewish Frontier. 





a few questions, a hurried departure. Now and 
then we are blessed with a visitor who can stay 
overnight or even visit for a few days. For 
such guests we serve tea or coffee, some cake 
and fruit, and invite some fellow kibbutznicks 
to visit our room, and then we relax for a long 
discussion that started with the question, “And 
where is your synagogue?”. 

This is written for the many who asked but 
could not wait. : 


ITH THE exception of the orthodox-religious 
kibbutzim of the Poale Mizrachi* the com- 
munal settlements are not religious. 

What is the ideological background of the 
kibbutznick in so far as it relates to his views 
on religion? 

The Israeli Labor Movement, of which the 
kibbutz is a part, is an offshoot of the Jewish 
Labor Movement that had its beginnings in the 
eastern Europe of the Czarist Russian Empire 
during the last decades of the 19th century. A 
part of the revolutionary heritage transmitted 
to the Jewish Labor Movement included the 
Marxist postulate: “Religion is the opium of the 
people.” Unlike the Socialist Movement in 
England and Scandinavian countries, where the 
economic and social goals of socialism were 
reconciled with Christianity, the socialist par- 
ties in eastern Europe proclaimed that socialism 
and religion were irreconcilable. 

Thousands of Jewish men and women aban- 
doned their people and their faith, flung them- 
selves into the activities of the socialist and re- 
volutionary movements, and hoped that a so- 
cialist victory would usher in a classless society 
where there are no exploiters or exploited and 
where the economic causes of anti-Semitism 
would be eliminated. But the majority of young 
Jews could not repudiate the memories of thou- 
sands of years, of deep Jewish loyalties. Thus, 
a nationalist trend as opposed to a cosmopolitan 
or assimilationist trend developed within the 
Jewish Labor Movement. A nationalist wing 
of the Jewish Labor Movement eventually 
turned eastward to Palestine and carried with 
them the ideological baggage of Marxist social- 
ism and its anti-religious bias. 


* The Religious Workers Party. It also has a kibbutz 
federation affiliate known as the Kibbutz Dati. 
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TORONTO COUNCIL 
of PIONEER WOMEN 


Extends best wishes for a Happy New Year 
to the members and friends of our movement 


© 


DORA ISRAELSON 


Council Chairman 





THE LOS ANGELES COUNCIL 
of PIONEER WOMEN 


and its 28 constituent clubs extend greetings 
for the New Year to Medinat Israel and World Jewry 


te 


IDA CHESTER 
President 





THE CLEVELAND COUNCIL 
of PIONEER WOMEN 


Send Rosh Hashanah Greetings and Best Wishes 
to World Jewry for a Bright and Happy New Year 


= 


MRS. JACK DANNHAUSER 
President 





BALTIMORE COUNCIL 
of PIONEER WOMEN 


Extends New Year Greetings 
to the Jewish People Everywhere 


~ 
ANNA NAIDITCH, President 





MILWAUKEE COUNCIL 
of PIONEER WOMEN 


Wish each and everyone a Happy and Healthy New Year! 
~ 
MRS. HARRY LUCK, Chairman 











MEDINA CLUB Mrs. Harry Orenstein 
RACHEL CLUB Mrs. Ben Druch 
MYERSON CLUB Mrs. Peter Pikofsky 
NAAME CLUB Mrs. Harold Driss 
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During the years, the Israeli Labor Movement 
emancipated itself from Marxism; and, today 
the overwhelming majority of Israeli Labor 
identified with the world movement of nop. 
Marxist democratic socialist parties in western 
Europe and in Asia. But the anti-religioys 
prejudices of its former Marxism remain. 

The average kibbutznick who comes from 
eastern or central Europe feels that he and his 
comrades are the socialist vanguard in Israel, 
Is not the commune the most “extreme” and 
complete expression of socialist theory in prac- 
tice? In the advanced socialist society of the 
kibbutz, where he has become a Jewish worker, 
what place is there for the old bourgeois religious 
concepts? 

The kibbutznick also reflects the crises that 
religion, in general, has faced since the modern 
period and the Jewish religion, in particular, for 
the past hundred and fifty years. The light of 
the Western World, brought by the eastern 
maskilim or “enlighteners” to their Jewish 
brethren in the pale of Czarist Russia in the 
middle of the 19th century, challenged the ac- 
cepted ways. ‘The Enlighteners proposed re- 
forms in the religious service and attacked in- 
equities. For the first time, yeshiva students 
secretly read secular books on science and art 
and also modern Biblical criticism. Questions 
eventually grew bolder: how can you claim the 
Torah is divinely revealed in the face of modern 
Biblical criticism? Can any modern person be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the dead? Must the 
Jewish people wait forever passively until God 
sends his personal Messiah to miraculously end 
their exile? If the Jewish law gradually devel- 
oped over a long period and has been subject to 
changes and reinterpretation, may it not under- 
go further reconstruction? 

The defenders of the orthodox faith, legalistic 
rabbis and followers of chassidism, united in 
their opposition to these new ideas, to these 
challenges. They suspected the motives of the 
Russian government that encouraged and sup- 
ported the Enlightenment Movement. They 
feared that the new ideas would entice the young 
away from the God and religion of their fathers. 
In fear, they forbade the reading of secular 
books and excommunicated the heretics. 

Judaism was not allowed the centuries that 
Christianity was given when it, too, was chal- 
lenged by the idealogical forces that came with 
the Renaissance. For Judaism, modernism chal- 
lenged medievalism overnight. 

In eastern Europe, the movements of adap- 
tation within Judaism, like Reform or Conserv- 
atism, made little headway. As late as the early 
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decades of the 20th century, the orthodox could 
be divided into the ultra-orthodox of the Agudat 
Israel, the nationalist-orthodox of the Mizrachi, 
and the neo-orthodox followers of Samson 
Raphael Hirsch. For them the basic theological 
premises of a God Who had revealed His Torah 
to His Chosen People, Israel, Who would send 
His Messiah to bring about the Messianic Era, 
Who would resurrect the righteous Jews, Who 
demanded the strict observance of the mitzvot 
or laws, still remained unchanged. 


OT ONLY radicals abandoned the faith of their 

fathers but also the children of the lower 
middle-class who left the yeshivas for the uni- 
versities of central Europe and wandered into 
the camps of the atheistic or agnostic intellec- 
tuals of that period. The “emancipation” ended 
in disillusionment at the time of the pogroms of 
1881, instigated by the Russian government to 
divert the attention of the Russian people from 
their social and economic grievances and the 
demands for reform by the revolutionary par- 
tie. These anti-Semitic pogroms came as a 
shock to the Jewish intelligentsia. The Jewish 
radical was also betrayed by his non-Jewish 
comrades who viewed the pogroms as a progres- 
sive revolutionary tendency. The official organ 
of the Narodnaya Volya Movement stated that 
“we have no right to be negative or even in- 
different to a pure folk movement,” and “that 
it was impossible to avoid the fact that the revo- 
lution would begin with the beating up of 
Jews.” The Jewish intellectual “was caught,” 
as Israel Zangwill once said, “with his gabardine 
half off, half on.” He was not accepted as an 
equal citizen of the Russian empire and yet he 
was no longer at home in the faith of his fathers. 
A nationalist reaction set in: “Return to your 
people! Restore to the Jewish people the con- 
ditions for a free national life in their ancient 
land of Israel!” But could he return to his peo- 
ple if he could not return to their faith? 


Most kibbutznicks come from Jewish ortho- 
dox homes. Although later they may have re- 
jected the beliefs of their parents, in their child- 
hood they absorbed the beautiful traditions of 
orthodoxy, its legends and its colorful cere- 
monies: the seder, the building of a succah, the 
waving of the lulav, the tasting of fruit from 
the Holy Land on Chamisha Asar Beshvat, the 
fasting and mourning of Tisha B’Ab. 


All these were reminders of Israel’s attach- — 


ment to its ancient land. Jewish nationalism was 
entwined about the folk-ways of the Jewish 
religion. The boys were sent to cheder and 
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Hebrew schools to study the Scriptures and the 
Talmud. There they read about the Prophets 
and the prophecies of the End of Days, of the 
Messianic Era when justice and righteousness 
would replace a world of wars, persecution, and 
social injustice. There they learned that the 
Jewish people had a divine mission: “to be 4 
light unto the Gentiles,” to set an example of 
justice and righteousness. There they were told 
that this Messianic era would be accompanied 
by the restoration of exiled Jewry to the land 
of Israel. The Jews had been exiled because of 
their sins and the land of Israel would be theirs 
again only if they would again become a right- 
eous people. Later, the halutzim were to reject 
this reason for exile and substitute sociological 
and economic causes. They were also to reject 
the supernatural method for bringing about the 
Return; but they could never cast off the nos- 
talgia for the holidays with their colorful cere- 
monies and the burning social idealism with its 
mission to bring justice and peace to the world 
as well as to their own people. 


I will remember V. who combined a knowl- 
edge of Jewish religious music with a deep 
acquaintance of classical opera and symphonies. 
I once asked him: “Where did you obtain your 
musical background?” “My father,” he replied, 
“was a musician in the Czar’s military band.” 
“Was your father a professional soldier-musi- 
cian?” I asked incredulously. ‘‘No,” he replied 
shyly, “he was a shohet and a hazzan.” One of 
the favorite activities in the kibbutz during the 
long Rosh Hashonah or Yom Kippur day was 
gathering on the central lawn to listen to, or 
accompany, the singing of the High Holiday 
prayers on records by an internationally famous 
cantor. The emotional attachments of their 
youth could not be erased. 


But the question remains: how did the halut- 
zim make the ideological transition from the 
Judaism of their childhood where nationalism 
and religion were entwined to the Judaism of 
their youth and manhood where nationalism 
alone remained? 


The 19th century saw many approaches in 
answer to the question as to how the ghetto Jew 
could adapt himself to the modern world. The 
Reform Movement in western Europe proposed 
that nationalism be separated from Judaism so 
that the Jews would remain solely a religious 
community. The Jewish secular nationalists, on 
the other hand, removed religion and accepted 
only Jewish nationalism. It was the Jewish 
nationalist thinker, Ahad Ha-Am, who gave 
Jewish nationalism a mission and a Messianic 
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yision while cutting away its theological ideas. 
Ahad Ha-Am elaborated a philosophy of Juda- 
jm not as a system of religious dogmas or meta- 
physical postulates but as a distinct theoretical 
and practical attitude to the problems of social 
behavior. 


LET Us see how Ahad Ha-Am resolved the emo- 

tional and intellectual dilemma of the halutz. 
The Jewish national ideal, said Ahad Ha-Am, 
is the striving for moral perfection, for the real- 
ization of justice in life, first for the Jews as a 
whole, and ultimately for humanity. In tradi- 
tional Judaism, Jewish national feeling also as- 
sumed an ethical character because of its asso- 
ciation with the Messianic ideal. Jewish national- 
im, according to the Prophets, was a means to 
ahigher end. It combined the idea of the value 
of nationality with that of the supreme value 
of humanity. The prophetic Messianic ideal 
was, however, postulated on a metaphysical 
base: it saw the glory of the nation in its destiny 
as the “servant of God.” Mercy and justice 
within the state and the rule of right in the 
relation between the nations were equally essen- 
tial postulates of the Messianic nationalism of 
the prophets.* 


In order to make ethical perfection the es- 
sence of the national ideal without, at the same 
time, including religion, Ahad Ha-Am _ per- 
fected his theory of social ethics. (This theory 
was influenced by French Positivism and by 
English thinkers like Mill and Spencer.) The 
origin of moral feeling, he held, is the national 
social inclination; and only after it is already 
developed toa certain degree is it absorbed by 
religion. But this absorption results in a conflict: 
religion, due to its conservatism, guards the 
forms of conduct at a lower stage of social de- 
velopment while ethics itself continues to de- 
velop and the moral sentiment reaches higher 
stages. The result, is, at times, a change in 
religious conceptions and a reinterpretation of 
earlier commandments in accordance with the 
changed ethical concepts. Viewing the origin 
of ethics and consequent development as inde- 
pendent of religion, though often part of it, it 
follows that ethics more than any of the elements 
of the culture of a people is stamped by the 
national spirit, and there is, therefore, a national 
ethics which obligates its members to observe 
itt commandments whether they are religious 
or not. ‘That some of these commandments are 
identical with religious precepts, as is the case 





* Heller, Zionist Idea. 
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labor Movement created their own temple in 
ghich to find expression for their strivings for 
,new destiny for themselves, their people, and 
mankind. This temple was the Kibbutz—the 
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commune. We must now, understanding his 
ideological background in its relation to religion, 
see how the halutz fared when he turned from 
theory to practice. 





Israeli Youth 


by Aaron 


om ONLY sphere of activity in Israel where 
youth has not made its mark is in politics. 
All predictions to the contrary, the young in- 
tellectual has made little or no effort to occupy 
any key position in this area. This is both aston- 
ishing and paradoxical in view of the atmosphere 
of sharply demarcated party-lines in which this 
generation has been reared. Efforts to establish 
“youth sectors” within the parties for the pur- 
pose of bridging the gap between the “old- 
timers” and the rising generation have proved 
ineffectual; members display little initiative and 
merely turn to their elders for guidance and 
direction. The painful truth is that the youth 
of today lacks an interest in political parties as 
such and few of its members are qualified for 
leadership. For the most part, those young 
people who do occupy party posts were virtual- 
ly forced into them by the older leadership. 


To offset this indifference to politics Israeli 
youth displays outstanding energy in the field 
of education. Other areas also show their vigor 
and interest. The most outstanding of these is, 
without question, the army: this can well be 
termed the almost exclusive province of the 
younger generation. Here, the intellectual 
finds an outlet for his initiative, determination, 
efficiency, his desire for ascetic simplicity, his 
common sense combined with logical thinking, 
his shrewdness, and, above all, for his rejection 
of slogans and dogmatism and his merciless 
criticism of individuals and trends—in short, 
for the spirit of the true revolutionary. 


Because of all this, the Israeli army forms a 
closed group within the country’s society, com- 
parable to no other sector of the political, eco- 
nomic or social structure. It is my conviction 
that a poll of the youth of the country would 
reveal that a vast majority is interested in a 





Aaron Ashman was born in the Ukraine in 1896. He 
is now an Israeli writer and translator. He has adapted 
plays for production in Hebrew and translated many 
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and Politics 


Ashman 


military career or, failing that, scientific, ad- 
ministrative or professional work. Only a 
negligible number might admit to political 
ambitions if they did not fear the ridicule of 
their contemporaries. Party politics? What 
kind of an ambition is that for a young person! 


THE GUILT-cOMPLEX about an interest in 

politics stems not only from youth’s reluc- 
tance to assume key positions in the parties but 
from an active distaste for politics in general. 
This apathy is most glaringly apparent at elec- 
tion-time when the young people either demon- 
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stratively shun the polls or display indecision 
about their votes. 


There must be something radically wrong if 
the general consensus of the young is that none 
of the parties speaks for or to them. They have 
come to the conclusion that their government 
is a “dictatorship of coalition”—which includes 
even the opposition. Their attitude goes far 
deeper than a mere disinterest in using their 
votes to change the situation. It is a rebellion 
against all politics, an active desire to escape it, 


I would go so far as to say that the army, aside 
from its own importance and prestige, has on 
many occasions served as an escape for these 
young malcontents. The army offers them an 
opportunity to serve their country unhampered 
by political irritations and is, furthermore, a 
“clean profession.” It offers them not only an 
escape from society but escape from themselves, 
This flight from reality is dictated by romantic, 
national yearnings; it is the expression of that 
driving power that has ever urged youth to 
strike out on its own, to avoid the beaten path, 


These young extremists are not content 
merely to live in the border-areas, serve in the 
parachute corps or to teach immigrants. They 
prefer to live dangerously rather than accept the 
bee-hive pattern established by their elders. This 
is undoubtedly a subconscious protest against 
the retreat from Sinai and other concessions 
which were none of their doing and over which 
they had no say. 


LEADERSHIP in a community inevitably ex- 
presses itself through politics. For this reason 

such men as Plato and Aristotle devoted so much 

thought to the creation of a ruling-class. 


It would be a serious mistake to dismiss the 
escapist attitude of Israel’s youth as a mere pro- 
test against the party system. In politics one 
must be prepared for heartaches, for compro- 
mise, for concessions. These are the less attractive 
aspects of politics which antagonize Israel’s 
young people. Yet the day must come—in a 
decade or two—when they will have no choice. 
It is the thought of this total unpreparedness 
for the morrow that deeply concerns the older 
generation, and has dictated the frequent ap- 
peals to youth to shoulder responsibility. But 
has it succeeded? Or has it only driven youth 
farther into a self-imposed retreat? 


It has been charged that the older generation 
is too self-centered to permit the rise of young 
leaders. On those rare occasions when young 
people have attempted to take key positions they 
have been put off with honeyed words: you are 
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needed in the border areas, as teachers for the 
new arrivals, in the army, in the Negev. Those 
stubborn few who insist on entering political 
life are labelled “‘careerists”—which is enough to 
discourage any further ambitions. 


The result is complete apathy on the part of 
the young: it vacillates between scorn and leth- 
argy. Israel is raising a generation of followers, 
not of leaders; a generation of automatons who 
find no place for themselves within the existing 
political framework. 


The reproaches of their elders would probably 
have gone completely unheeded had it not been 
for the nagging guilt-complex of the younger 
intellectuals; their reaction has been a negative 
one, expressed in terms of outspoken antagonism 
and withdrawal—furnishing still further basis 
for criticism by the older generation. It is im- 
portant to probe into the reasons for this 
situation. 


N ESSENTIAL feature of Israeli education is 

the emphasis on the teaching of the Prophets. 
The Israeli child, from his earliest schooldays, is 
taught that the Prophets represented morals and 
ethics and were the enemies of compromise and 
intrigue—the exact opposite of the politician. 
Brought up on such a code, it is natural for 
youth to identify itself with the Prophets whose 
teaching of justice ultimately prevailed over all 
other considerations in political life. Why, then, 
should not these young people revere the Prophet 
and scorn the politician? 


The Prophet’s ethical code of absolute and 
abstract justice emerges from the pages of the 
Bible. Unlike other prophets whose teachings 
were against the interests of their own states, 
the prophets of ancient Israel represented the 
highest and final law. Their appeal and moral 
inflexibility tolerated no competition. Israeli 
youth is simply not prepared for the compro- 
mises required in a democratic society. It has 
been raised to believe in moralistic maxims, in 
visionary slogans and in rigid injunctions. 


Another important feature of this entire com- 
plex are the so-called ‘‘youth sectors.” Whoever 
first called them this must have had his tongue 
in his cheek since it is obvious to one and all 
that they are inspired and led by the older gen- 
eration. Theoretically, these groups should 
serve as a reservoir for future leadership but, 
actually, the reverse is the case. Under the de- 
liberate—or perhaps unintentional—pressure of 
“old guard” politicians, these groups have effec- 
tively kept the young people away from all key 
positions. Instead of training future reserves, 
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they are producing “work gangs” for the vari. 
ous parties. All heavy tasks which their elders 


. are either no longer able or willing to perform 


fall to the share of these “youth groups.” 


They may be found all over, these tireless 
young workers, holding on to the reins that 
aging hands refuse to relinquish. In the towns 


; and villages, in the Knesset and _ consulates 


throughout the world, in the Jewish Agency 
and the Government itself, they serve and help 


$ to realize Zionist dreams—and they are kept s 


busy, their schedules are so full, that they have 


; no time to do any original thinking. The effect 


of this mechanization is felt even outside the 
groups. Outsiders regard with awe their com- 


; rades who serve Israel so selflessly and they feel 


that if the insiders, who are certainly qualified 
for positions of leadership, do not strive for 
them, how can others be bold enough to aspire 
to such positions? 


THE IsraE_i young intellectual is politically 
naive. In the technical language of the day, 


$ this generation should submit to analysis and 


rid itself of its guilt-complexes and mental 
blocks. This is the first prerequisite of political 
awareness and the transition from youthful 
naivete to independence and political acumen, 


£ With youth’s awareness of political responsibil- 


ity Israel can hope for new thinking and new 
ideas. But this lack of awareness, this apathy are 
threatening Israel’s national future. There is 
no time to be lost in re-evaluating concepts, 
not only with reference to one or the other 
party, but to the entire problem of the party- 
system. If Israel’s intellectuals remain passive 
and indifferent, there is danger of political 
atrophy—and the next step is dictatorship and 
totalitarianism. 
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INTEGRATION 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


By C. Bezalel Sherman 


[NTEGRATION is an organic part 

of the membership structure of 
any organization—the more so of 
an organization like our own. For 
us integration is in a sense even 
more important than enrollment; 
for if we gain a new chaver and 
don’t know how to hold on to 
him, we run the risk of losing a 
sympathizer as well as a member. 


A clear knowledge of our or- 
ganization and an understanding 
of the kind of members we are 
likely to attract are prerequisites 
to an effective program of enroll- 
ment and integration. No organ- 
ization is stronger than the balance 
it strikes between the ends it sets 
for itself and the methods it em- 
ploys in the process of achieving 
these ends. We have one goal to 
reach, but our methods must apply 
to two spheres of interest. One 
consists of the immediate tasks we 
have to perform. Israel is the 
center of these tasks; and their 
periphery extends to all facets of 
modern Jewish life. No Labor 
Zionist group merits being taken 
seriously if it does not find itself 
in the thick of every activity aim- 
ing to strengthen the State of Is- 
rael and fortify the Jewish com- 
munities in the Diaspora. But 
these activities are only one part 
of our organizational coin. On 
the other side is stamped the fact 
that we are also an ideological 
movement which has come into 
being for the purpose of promot- 
ing a definite social philosophy and 
anew pattern of human relation- 
ships. Our practical activities are 
cast in the mold of a definite social 
Program; and it is this mold, 
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rather than the practical activities 
themselves, that differentiate us 
from other Zionist bodies. 

The most pressing economic and 
political needs of Israel are of such 
a nature as to render almost in- 
distinguishable one from another 
the various pro-Israel groups. We 
cannot claim particularity merely 
because we participate in the sup- 
port of Israel; and unless we are 
able to point to some uniqueness 
of approach and motivation in 
this participation, we are not jus- 
tified in claiming indispensability 
as an organization. Failure to fit 
our concrete work into a specific 
ideological frame of reference thus 
puts a question-mark ori our very 
right to independent existence. 

Over-emphasis of ideological is- 
sues without regard to our prac- 
tical tasks is equally fraught with 
dangers, in that it takes away the 
solid ground under our feet and 
leaves us suspended in the clouds 
of verbal futility. To refer to a 
much abused simile, practical 
work divorced from social theory 
is a body without a soul; social 
theory not translated into prac- 
tical work is a soul without a body. 
To weld the two aspects of our 
membership drives — enrollment 
and integration—into a dynamic 
whole, we must make our organi- 
zational body function properly 
and give freedom of expression to 
our organizational soul. 

There are two sources that we 
can tap in our membership cam- 
paigns. One is the Yiddish speak- 
ing sector which runs the gamut 
from the Jewish workers in the 
needle trades to the so-called Yid- 
dish culturists, from the Jewish 
secularists to the neo-religionists, 
and from the newly arrived ref- 
ugees to the old immigrants who, 
having attained a middle-class 
stability, still bask in the reflected 
glory of a radical past. To be 
sure, this is a diminishing sector 
in American Jewish life, but an 
important one nevertheless. It is 
still endowed with creative capac- 
ity, and it probably has a greater 
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affinity for the things we would 
like to accomplish than any other 
part of American Jewry. I can 
see no ground for the frequently 
voiced fear that a proper regard 
for this sector will deflect oy 
course from the mainstream of 
American Jewish life which by 
unanimous consent is the primary 
source of our organizational de. 
velopment. 

The acculturated American Jew, 
if he is to join our organization, 
will do so for reasons other than 
those that brought to our ranks 
chaverim in former years. He has 
to be approached on his own 
terms, on the basis of a program 
that is relevant to his way of life 
and responsive to his social and 
spiritual requirements. Can we 
offer him such a program? I am 
convinced that we can. We would 
be doomed to extinction indeed if 
we couldn’t. 


What does a contemporary Jew, 
conditioned by the attitudes, 
moods, impulses and cravings af. 
fecting American society general- 
ly, look for when he joins a Jew- 
ish organization? He first of all 
expects the organization to serve 
the cause in which he is interested, 
He does not have to be conversant 
with all of its philosophical intri- 
cacies, but he does have to sub- 
scribe to the basic principles of 
the group into whose fold he 
wants to enter. However, an op- 
portunity to achieve social pur- 
poses will not draw him into an 
organization unless the latter also 
fills a void in his individual life 
and satisfies some of his inner 
needs. These needs, insofar as 
they relate to his place in society, 
stem from two compulsions: (1) 
an urge to belong and (2) quest 
for status. If we expect to have 
any kind of success in our mem- 
bership campaigns, we must ad- 
dress ourselves to these two com- 
pulsions after making sure that 
our ideological views are properly 
presented and made comprehen- 
sible. The urge to belong, declares 
Prof. Elton Mayo, “‘is a strong, if 
not the strongest human charac- 
teristic.” And he continues: “for 
all of us the feeling of security 
and certainty derives always from 
assured membership of a group.” 

How then can we satisfy the 
belongingness motivation? Surely 
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jot by giving the impression that 
ye are a “me too” group. If we 
we just another organization, 
yith no clearly defined identity 
of our own and merely dupli- 
cating the work other organiza- 
tions are capable of doing, there is 
no earthly reason why a modern 
American Jew should join us in- 
stead of a more popular organiza- 
tion. He should realize that our 
individuality is to be sought in the 
depths of our differentness rather 
than on the surface of sameness. 
Only to the degree that we display 
the full extent of our commit- 
ments and unfold the entire scope 
of our ties in Israel, in the rest 
of the Jewish world and in the 
feld of international associations, 
and only when we reveal to full 
view the multi-colored vistas of 
our social horizons do we offer a 
channel for a belongingness that 
engenders a sense of security and 
radiates a consciousness of direct 
participation in the most creative 
undertaking of our generation. 


An American Jew, in joining 
an organization, also seeks moor- 
ings and social anchorage. This 
implies that the organization must 
itself be sure of its ground and 
firmly rooted in the realities of the 
day. How much security can an 
organization promise if it is torn 
by doubts as to its own raison 
detre and is not convinced of its 
own indispensability? Our cam- 
paign efforts will be of little avail 
if the feeling does not pervade 
that we have a role to play in 
shaping Jewish destiny in which 
no one can substitute for us. This 
is not to say that we must never 
question the validity of our tradi- 
tional postulates or refrain from 
critically reexamining our theories 
and practices. On the contrary, 
precisely because we have an irre- 
placeable part to perform on the 
stage of the Jewish future, we 
dare not take anything for grant- 
ed either in our ideological arsenal 
or in our organizational structure. 
But in the process of reevaluation, 
we must not abdicate from the 
responsibilities the playing of this 
tole entails. A defeatist attitude 
toward its own functions spells 
the death-knell of any organiza- 
tion or movement. 
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His brings us to the problem of 

status, which, as I pointed out 
before, is a most compelling drive 
in human behavior. Surely we 
cannot hope to improve the ma- 
terial status of our numbers or 
give them the social prestige that 
goes with country club affiliation. 
We cannot even bestow upon 
them the burgeoning respectability 
that is the high sign of some mid- 
dle-class organization. However, 
we can give them the self-fulfilling 
status that identification with an 
avant garde can provide; the sta- 
tus that flows from sharing in the 
blazing of new trails and the 
opening of new social frontiers. 
We cannot match the outward 
glamor of the larger Jewish or- 
ganizations, but we can surpass 
them in dedication to an ideal, in 
ability to read the signs of the 
times, in a more passionate devo- 
tion to justice, and in reacting 
with greater sensitivity to injus- 
tice. In this sense we offer the 
uplifting status of belonging to an 
élite. 


Needless to say the term élite is 
not used here to bolster social 
snobbery or intellectual conceit, 
but rather to underscore that 
membership in Labor Zionism car- 
ries with it greater obligations and 
implies duties over and above those 
other Zionist groups have to dis- 
charge. There should be no illu- 
sion about joining our ranks; it 
does not represent the line of least 
resistance. Membership in the La- 
bor Zionist movement is some- 
thing to which one has to measure 
up and prove himself worthy of. 
But if he makes the grade, he 
thereby raises his status in the only 
truly meaningful way—in the 
way of elevating his self-esteem 
and capacity for social service. It 
is therefore obvious that our mem- 
bership must be better informed, 
more alert and inspired by wider 
vision than the followers of other 
movements. Our chaverim should 
be ahead of others in comprehend- 
ing events, in discerning trends, 
and in relating day-by-day occur- 
rences to historical processes. We 
must train them to apply correct- 
ly evolving issues to the eternal 
problem of Jewish national cre- 
ativeness. Am I setting our sights 
too high? Not if the zeal and 
daring of the Labor Zionism 
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ghich produced the Second Aliya 
and placed Mapai in the forefront 
of the process of Kibbutz Galiyot 
has rubbed off on us. 

This then is the frame of refer- 
ence which should embrace our ef- 
forts at integration. An effective 
labor Zionist program of cultur- 
il activities must be more than a 
gries of lectures or a string of 
gminars. It should be so designed 
ss to link together into one driv- 
ing force our practical tasks and 
ideological approaches. We should 
frankly concede that our work 
falls short of this objective. It is 
not infrequently irrelevant to the 
concrete action in which we are 
mgaged. To cite only one ex- 
ample: our life as individuals and 
asa group is vitally affected by 
the practices of the Jewish fed- 
erations, welfare funds, commu- 
nity councils, etc. We are active 
in these institutions, but how 
many meetings does a branch of 
ours devote to a discussion of their 
problems? How often do we 
make a serious attempt to formu- 
late our own proposals in these 
institutions or to take a clear-cut 
stand on the matters before them? 


How can we aspire to a position 
of leadership in the Jewish com- 
munity if we follow a hit or miss 
policy in respect to its most im- 
portant agencies? How can we 
forge ahead as a vanguard if we 
are content to stay in the rear- 
guard? 

If we want to develop an en- 
lightened membership, we must 
exclude the big name technique 
from our cultural planning. Three 
evils, threatening to stifle initiative 
and crush experimentation under 
the dead weight of imitation, flow 
from this technique: it discourages 
the training of new talent; it sub- 
stitutes mechanical routine for 
stimulating content; and it turns 
public functions into standardized 
affairs, with the same speakers 
making the same speeches before 
the same listeners who, in their 
turn, try to overcome boredom by 
anticipating what the orator will 
say and beating him to the punch 
in their minds. The audience is 
saturated and the overburdened 
performers, lacking the time to 
prepare properly, increasingly fall 
back upon shopworn clichés and 
a few sure-fire tricks. In a Labor 
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Zionist program, this technique is 
not only injurious, it is also self- 
defeating. Do we really hope to 
compete with large organizations 
as regards “big name” attractions? 
Is it not clear that the only ad- 
vantage we might have over them 
lies in the direction of giving our 
meetings and public functions an 
air of spontaneity and a freshness 
that can be created only by the 
infusion of new ideas, new meth- 
ods and new personalities? We 
must make it possible for every 
chaver to represent us with dig- 
nity and intelligence and to act 
as our spokesman whenever oc- 
casion requires it. This and noth- 
ing less should be the goal of our 
integration efforts. 

We pride ourselves on our revo- 
lutionary spirit, and yet we are 
in some respects the most con- 
servative of organizations. Of 
what value are our protestations 
that we would welcome with open 
arms new candidates for leader- 
ship if the positions that could 
provide these candidates with the 
necessary experience, know-how 
and self-confidence are for the 
most part preempted and sealed 
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JEWIsH Front 


off? Can we reconcile this stay 
of affairs with the need to develoy 
a more articulate and forward. 
moving Labor Zionist movement} 

I may have overdrawn the pic. 
ture, thus slanting somewhat th 
reality it is supposed to portray, 
If I have, it is in order to focy 
attention on our weaknesses. For. 
tunately, we can cure them our. 
selves. We need not call in outsid 
specialists to correct our mistakes 
Essentially we are a sound move. 
ment, suffering from no ailment 
that a greater understanding of 
our historical mission will not 
eradicate. 


PRO-ISRAEL RESOLUTION 
BY INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


PRO-ISRAEL resolution,  sub- 

mitted by the British Deleg:- 
tion and passed by 19 votes, wa 
adopted at the Socialist Interna 
tional Conference, with only two 
abstentions—by Japan and the 
Bund. It consists of seven points, 
among which opposition to the 
supply of arms to the Arab State 
by the Powers takes precedence. It 
also calls for raising the standard 
of living in the region, as well a 
for the cessation of the belliger- 
ency of the Arab States against 
Israel. Direct negotiations between 
Israel and the Arabs are also sug- 
gested on the basis of territorial 
borders and a U.N. guarantee is 
proposed safeguarding free ship- 
ping in the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. Re-settlement and 
rehabilitation of the Arab refugees 
is another point raised in the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution had been moved 
by the Chairman of the British La- 
bor Party, Miss M. Herbison, and 
seconded by Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
foreign affairs spokesman of the 
Labor Party. The Swedish and 
Norwegian delegates, while stress- 
ing that they did not agree with 
all points, nevertheless emphasized 
the traditional friendship between 
their respective countries and Is- 
rael and stated that it prompted 
them to support the motion. 

Dr. Giora Josephthal, Secretary 
General of Mapai, commenting on 
the resolution, stressed that Mrs. 


Golda Meir’s presence had greatly | 


contributed to the acceptance of 
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personality had impressed even 
those delegates who were not fav- 
orably disposed to Israel. 

The resolution adopted is more 
than a declaration of sympathy. It 
contains some significant points 
which might serve as the basis for 
an unambiguous peace-policy in 
the region. The suggestion to end 
the arms race in the Middle East 
points in a direction which might 
promise a calmer atmosphere in 
the area and which contains an 
dement of common sense which 
cannot but be accepted by all who 
wish to avoid not only a clash in 
this region, but a major debacle 
for the whole world. As for the 
proposition to take practical steps 
in raising the general standard of 
living in the region, Israel has set 
an example to the backward Arab 
States which must have some influ- 
ence on their citizens, illiterate and 
poverty-stricken though they are, 
and may have opened before them 
the prospects of a life less marked 
by privations and suffering. 

A resolution of greetings to 
Mapai for its pioneering work was 
also passed. 
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THE UJA IN 5717 


by Rabbi Herbert A. Friedman‘ 


HE OUTGOING year, 5717, will 

go down in the annals of Jewish 
history as momentous. It was a 
year of strife and bloodshed, a 
year of renewed refugee terror 
and flight. It was also a year of 
courage and warm-hearted re- 
sponse to a humanitarian appeal. 

The world was electrified when 
the Sinai campaign developed ear- 
ly in 5717, following months, in- 
deed years, of harassment and in- 
security. Yet Israel had often 
warned her neighbors to stop the 
almost nightly border raids. And 
in the United Nations Israel’s 
spokesmen declared time and again 
that no nation could stand by idly 
while its citizens were robbed and 
murdered by gangs from across 


the border. 


Israel’s ““100-Hour” engagement 
with Egypt’s forces brought a 
greater sense of security to her 
people. But it did more than 
that. It punctured the illusion of 
Nasser’s invincibility and halted 
Egypt’s steady build-up of men 
and materiel in the Sinai peninsula. 
This could have had but one pur- 
pose: the launching of a full-scale 
war against Israel. 


IED IN with Israel’s natural de- 

sire for security was Israel’s 
knowledge that she must provide 
a refuge for thousands of new 
Jewish refugees seeking a haven. 

The Hungarian revolt in No- 
vember, 1956, touched off the 
flight of some 180,000 Hungarian 
men, women and children into 
neighboring Austria. About 17,- 
000 of these were Jews. I had 
the opportunity of visiting the 
Austrian camps where I met these 
Jewish refugees. Clutching their 
children and their pitiful, few pos- 
sessions, they had escaped, past 
border patrols and deadly mines. 
Now they were homeless—but not 
friendless. It was heartwarming to 


* Executive Vice-Chairman, United 
Jewish Appeal. 


see the help that was reaching 
them from the UJA through the 
Joint Distribution Committee, 
once again performing a magnifi- 
cent job of providing sustenance, 
counsel and friendship. It was 
you, the Jews of America, who 
provided the food, clothing and 
shelter, and who enabled most of 
the refugees to find new homes 
in Israel, the United States and 
other free lands. 


EANWHILE, a new flow of Jew- 

ish refugees had begun from 
an unexpected source. Poland, for 
varied reasons, had decided to per- 
mit its Jewish citizens to be re- 
united with members of their 
families in Israel. From Rosh 
Hashonah 5717 to the beginning 
of July, almost 30,000 Polish Jews 
immigrated to Israel and thou- 
sands more were waiting to come. 
They were moved by every avail- 
able form of transportation—by 
train, ship and plane; and by every 
possible route. Once again, large 
sums of money were required im- 
mediately. And once again the 
United Jewish Appeal, through 
the Jewish Agency, was called up- 
on to provide the necessary funds 
to pay for the high cost of trans- 
portation, for food and shelter. 


ERHAPS, the saddest flight of 

Jews in 5717 came from Egypt, 
where a new dictator was trying 
to imitate Hitler by enacting a 
Nationality Law. Nasser deprived 
Jews of their business, their prop- 
erty and rights, threw many into 
concentration camps and forced 
thousands to leave. By June it 
was estimated that almost half of 
Egypt’s estimated 50,000 Jewish 
population were refugees. The 
remaining Jews were living in fear 
and waiting for the day they 
could get out. 


Here again, the Jewish Agency 
was called upon to pay the heavy 
expenses involved in assisting the 
refugees to flee for their lives and 





to help them start life anew. The 
Agency informed all air and ship. 
ping companies that it would pay 
the transportation for any Jew 
forced out of Egypt who had no 
funds. 


HILE THESE developments were 

taking shape, American Jewry 
responded with characteristic gen- 
erosity. In October, 1956, 4 
UJA Overseas Study Mission of 
eighty-five community _ leaders 
from every part of the country 
made an on-the-spot survey of ref- 
ugee problems in Israel and Eu- 
rope. The Study Mission’s find. 
ings were placed before the UJA’s 
National Conference at the end of 
November. It was reported that 
in the face of the mounting ref- 
ugee crisis at least some 100,000 
Jews would have to be rescued 
during 1957. From our long, bit- 
ter experience at saving lives, we 
knew that it took about $1,000 
to bring a refugee out of a land 
of darkness to a land in the free 
world. The arithmetic was ines- 
capable. To rescue 100,000 people 
at $1,000 per person would cost 
$100,000,000. That is precisely 
why the delegates adopted the un- 
precedented plan of setting up the 
UJA Emergency Rescue Fund 
over and above the needs of the 
regular 1957 UJA campaign. 


In other words, American Jews 
were to be asked for a double gift 
—one to the regular UJA drive 
and an extra one to the Emergency 
Rescue Fund. The money of the 
regular campaign, of course, was 
to be used for the integration and 
absorption of hundreds of thov- 
sands of immigrants who have 


reached Israel in the past few} 


years but who are not yet self- 
supporting. This money was also 
to be used for the thousands in 
want and need in various countries 
of the world, particularly Moslem 
countries where, through the JDC 
feeding and health programs, we 
maintain hospitals, schools and 
other welfare services. 


‘T° succEssFULLY implement such 

a campaign it was vital to mo- 
bilize the entire American Jewish 
community. Between December 
and June, UJA lay leaders trav- 
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a quarter of a million miles 

4 visited 250 communities. 
efforts by a group of de- 

d colleagues were well re- 

ded. At our National Rescue 
nference last June it was de- 
ined that about $45,000,000 

cah had been  raised—the 

gest sum collected during any 
milar period since 1949. The 
merican Jewish community was 
wing the world: “This Time 
¢ Can Save Them!” We are 
ving that unlike in the Hitler 
, we need never witness the 
th of a Jewish refugee—now 
t a Jewish homeland exists as 
place of refuge, and the UJA 
well-established and function- 


fg. 


uT WE dare not lose sight of the 
job still remaining to be done. 
ere is every reason to believe 
at the flow of refugees will not 
rease in 5718. And I believe 
eshould be thankful for the op- 
rtunity of rescuing Jews from 
eas which we have feared forever 
psed. We must also bear in 


mind that the keepers of these 
gates are as unpredictable as ever 
and may shut them again without 
warning. We must serve every 
Jew seeking our assistance while 
this opportunity exists. 

In the New Year we ought to 
redouble our efforts to help the 
people of Israel in their stubborn, 
courageous determination to main- 
tain an “open door” policy. Every 
man of good-will must admire a 
people who despite crushing eco- 
nomic and military difficulties, 
have vowed never to close their 
doors to a single Jew seeking a 
haven. The amazing fact is that 
from last Rosh Hashonah to this 
one 100,000 Jews—refugees—have 
entered Israel. 

And we may be certain that 
many thousands more will be in 
search of a refuge in 5718. The 
remaining 25,000 Jews in Egypt 
cannot be abandoned to the whims 
of a ruthless dictator; thousands 
more living in constant danger 
and insecurity in Moslem coun- 
tries must be rescued; 30,000 Jews 
still remain in Poland. 


HE PEOPLE of Israel have been 

straining every resource and will 
continue to do so. But they alone 
cannot build the thousands of ad- 
ditional houses, schools and other 
units that are essential. The plan 
to construct 24,000 housing units 
must still be completed and has 
been hampered because of a lack 
of funds; there must be new set- 
tlements and new farms if the 
growing population is to be fed, 
which, in turn, necessitates large 
allocations of money for irrigation. 
To meet these needs the people of 
Israel have been tightening their 
belts to the utmost and making 
endless sacrifices. 

Surely, we cannot do less. To- 
gether with the people of Israel we 
can keep the refugee crisis from 
becoming a refugee catastrophe. It 
is our simple duty as Jews who 
are our brothers’ keepers. And as 
human beings who wish our chil- 
dren to be proud of us, we must 
re-dedicate ourselves in 5718 to 
writing a shining new chapter in 
the glorious annals of Jewish self- 


help. 





In the year 5717 as in the previous year, the Labor Zionist Movement in America 
- has written a glorious chapter in providing the stimulus and enthusiasm for the Emergency 
Rescue Fund, as well as the regular 1957 UJA campaign. 


In many communities, large and small, where chapters of the LZM function, they 
became the inspiration and the example for others to follow. 


In wishing every member of the Labor Zionist Movement, his family and Klal 


Israel 


nwt2871 


nota Nig 


the officers and members of the National Labor Council of the UJA pay tribute to the LZM 
for its valuable contribution in the past year and express the hope that the year 5718 will 
find our Movement in the forefront of all activities on behalf of our people and Medinat 
Israel. The present Aliyah phase from Eastern Europe is not an isolated incident in the 
processes of Kibbutz Galiyoth — it may perhaps be a significant beginning. 

May the New Year bring us all contentment and the satisfaction that comes from 
the realization that in these historic days we have played our part and made our contribu- 
tion to help bring to our people and to Israel a measure of safety, security and peace. 


PIAZRIN HST 7118? 
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NATIONAL LABOR COUNCIL UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 
165 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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THE B’NAI B’RITH INSTITUTES 
OF JUDAISM 


by Elmer N. Lear 


T THE tenth anniversary of the 

first B’nai B’rith Institute of 
Judaism, that of Wildacres, North 
Carolina, it is appropriate to evalu- 
ate this instrument of adult Jewish 
education. Many references in 
publications and speeches have 
been made to the Institutes, some- 
times in praise, sometimes harsh. 
An attempt will be made here to 
offer a fair analysis, indicating 
possibilities for further develop- 
ment and pointing out corrigible 
weaknesses. 

Institute promotional literature 
refers to these gatherings as “‘ad- 
ventures in Jewish living.” Perhaps 
such a characterization is unwise 





Dr. Lear was formerly Associate 
Director of the Department of Adult 
Jewish Education of B’nai B’rith. He 
is now on the faculty of the City 
College of New York. 
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NTIER 
emonies, and nightly communi- 
| singing further enhance the 
wish tone of the Institute. Here 
bn is an Opportunity for run- 
lwn Jewish batteries to be re- 
larged. 

To a large extent, some of the 
»nounced objectives of the Insti- 
tes are realizable and in point of 
ct have been realized. The pre- 
ing atmosphere of Jewish fel- 
wship, of groups of people bound 
gether by the determination to 
wpetuate Jewish life and Jewish 
dition, to discover ways and 
ans of incorporating Jewish 
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br the first time—makes a deep 
pression upon many of the par- 
“t Keipants. 

jewish | The contribution of the lectur- 


titute fi 


It a}. is inestimable. Where the lec- 
he ers succeed in captivating their 

"hal wdiences, they accomplish several 
> Dut 


hings: they demonstrate that 
were are first-rate minds con- 
ened with Judaica, that Jewish 
hemes are susceptible of exercising 
meat attraction for the thinking 
lew, and that the insights gained 
tan Institute must be fortified 
ly subsequent reading and medi- 
tion. 


pro- 
ample 
ntacts 
ched- 
mons, 


alah 


The promise that there will be 
informal contacts with the faculty 
Ein good measure met. Facul- 
ty members generally distribute 
themselves among the other diners 
it mealtime. Amidst the quips 
and conviviality of breaking bread 
together, lecturers enlarge upon 
points made earlier, indicate their 
views On some current Jewish issue 
ot present in brief their philos- 
hies of Judaism. Other occa- 
sons for similar exchange of 
views occur during strolls, during 
lunging periods along the water- 
font, or during the nocturnal 
talk sessions. 

The Institute can serve as a cor- 
tidor to Jewish study and reflec- 
tion. Institute bookshops generally 
tarry in their stock books written 
by the lecturers. Where the lec- 
turer succeeds in leaving a favor- 
able impression, members of his 
audience will purchase one or more 
of his books, duly autographed, 
from the bookshop. In addition, 
they may ask the lecturer or a 
member of the Institute staff to 
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suggest other books on relate 
subjects. 


It would be in place to poig 
out that where the Sabbath js , 
propriately honored (the service 
and ceremonies are in the hang 
of lay committees, and there js 
considerable variation) the moo 
invoked is by no means superficial, 
People who have not set foot jg 
the synagogue in years and wh 
are non-observant in their owy 
homes have been deeply moved by 
the spirit of Shabbas. 


At Camp B’nai B’rith specifica. 
ly, where the counselling staff of 
the adjacent children’s camp in. 
cludes talented personnel, the ar 
offer additional media for convey. 
ing Jewish ideas and values. Dance, 
drama and pantomime, vocal re. 
citals, and art and handicraft ex. 
hibits, along with spirited com. 
munity singing further establish 
the wealth of the Jewish tradition, 
These are experiences not to k 
treated lightly—and all are pan 
of the total Institute conception, 


One further observation —; 
matter which bulks large in th 
judgment of this writer. At vari- 
ous times, elements within B'nai 
B’rith have brought pressure for 
greater self-censorship on the part 
of its Department of Adult Jew. 
ish Education. Sometimes by subtle 
suggestion, sometimes with sledge- 
hammer directness, these elements 
have sought the expunging of cer- 
tain names from the faculty pand 
along with their books from the 
bookshops, and the shunning of 
certain topics. Other cliques have 
bemoaned the “public service’ 
character of the Institute (which 
are open to the general public), 
complaining that this opportunity 
for B‘nai B’rith indoctrination 
among the attendees is not thor- 
oughly exploited. Thus far the 
narrow-minded and the organiza 
tional chauvinists have been re- 
buffed. It is to be hoped that the 
onslaughts upon the intellectual 
integrity of the Institutes wil 
continue to be resisted as well as 
the efforts to degrade the Institutes 
to the status of organizational get- 
togethers. 


N EXAMINING the weaknesses of 
the Institutes, the present writef 
would first call attention to the 
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jamage wrought by over-zealous 
publicity. There are those within 
Rnai B’rith, both officers and pro- 
(ssionals, who are more concerned 
yith the public relations aspect of 
the Institutes than with their edu- 
gtional impact. To these, it seems, 
the worth of an Institute is in 
firect proportion to the number 
of pictures and the inches of type 
plashed across the nation’s press. 
To be sure, public relations is part 
ind parcel of the functioning of 
contemporary life. There is a 
gigantic “selling job” involved. 
Internally, it is necessary to con- 
vince the B’nai B’rith membership 
that adult Jewish education is an 
undertaking of great moment, de- 
erving of the fullest support at 
the district and the local level. 
Publicity helps to create pride in 
what is being done, resulting in: 
(a) larger allocations for adult 
education; (b) an increased will- 
ingness on the part of lay volun- 
ters to gravitate to the adult 
education committees. Externally, 
it is necessary to correct the per- 
sistent impression that B’nai B’rith 
isa colossal “defense organization” 
and nothing else. There is no 
doubt that B’nai B’rith is vitally 
concerned with the creative sur- 
vival of the Jewish people and 
regards education as a key instru- 
mentality in this struggle. It is 
important that this be known out- 
side of B’nai B’rith—and _ public 
relations is the avenue of commu- 
nication. 


Indeed, some may charge the 
present writer with incurable 
naivete for raising such an issue 
in the first place. “Don’t you 
know,” they will ask with obvious 
irritation, “that advertising is an 
integral part of our contemporary 
institutional life? Not only in the 
business world but in governmen- 
tal administration, education, and 
religion, we find public relations 
activities an inseparable accom- 
paniment.” 


While prepared to concede much 
of this allegation, this writer 
would yet demur. Has not Juda- 
im itself succeeded in surviving 
only by refusing to merge with 
the surrounding idolatries? Cer- 
tainly, at that point where public 
relations stands in the way of 
sound educational enterprise, pub- 
lic relations must clear out. 
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Specifically, the following con- 
siderations are urged. The delib- 
erate seeking after “name” lectur- 
ers, while excellent for publicity, 
is not necessarily in the interest of 
education. The celebrity is some- 
times aloof or condescending, is 
cool to extended discussion, and 
eschews the much-advertised in- 
formal association with the en- 
rollees. What is worse, the lumi- 
nary may be a poor teacher, em- 
ploying an abstract terminology 
or conveying his thoughts with 
dificulty—or not troubling to 
prepare himself adequately for the 
assignment.* Moreover, the more 
famous a speaker, the higher (in 
general) his honorarium, with the 
result that self-supporting Insti- 
tutes may incur financial losses, 
thereby discouraging the convok- 
ing of future Institutes. 

This is not to argue that a dis- 
tinguished scholar, per se, is a poor 
teacher, or that a_ high-priced 
speaker should be excluded from 
the Institute faculty rosters. It is 
merely to say that the teaching 
function should provide the basic 
criterion for faculty recruitment. 
It is scarcely a defense to argue 
that mere proximity to a celebrity, 
regardless of what he has to say, 
will be electrifying, and will re- 
awaken interest in Judaism and 
Jewish study. On the contrary, 
it may prove utterly disenchant- 
ing, and induce nothing but 
ennnui. 

On the other hand, able exposi- 
tors of Jewish doctrine or learning 
should not be ignored simply be- 
cause they lack the fame of the 
“big leaguers.” It is an absurd 
notion to think that the standards 
of a graduate academic seminar or 
an endowed lectureship should 
prevail in what is essentially a 
conclave in Jewish cultural fellow- 
ship. In point of fact, a “second 
or third stringer” may not only 
be a better teacher but may pre- 


* One of the regional women lead- 
ers of B'nai B’rith, who had attended 
an Institute at Starlight, Pennsylvania, 
wrote me: “Some of the lecturers 
were in fact a bit smug at 
times . .. They knew very little about 
the participants, and forgot that we 
were there to formulate our ideas, and 
get answers (not always directly) to 
a subject which might have been 
fairly new to us...” 
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gnt the ideas of the “creative 
thinker” on a popular level more 
ystematically and _ interestingly 
than the celebrity himself. 


The public relations approach 
may also induce the recruitment 
of a three-member faculty when 
4 two-man team alone is required. 
Indeed, it sounds more impressive 
to proclaim the names of three 
men of distinction as visiting lec- 
turers. Unfortunately, the adult 
students may be the losers rather 
than the gainers. If we remember 
that in summer Institute program- 
ming, the afternoons are generally 
reserved for swimming and recre- 
ation, we realize that two of the 
faculty members must be crowded 
into the morning session. This 
cuts down on the question period 
and all but eliminates the utili- 
zation of the newer discussion 
techniques and supervised study 
periods. What price glory. 


An over-pronounced concern 
with public relations is not the 
only shortcoming of the Institute. 
There is also a latent danger of 
over-centralized control of the In- 
stitute program. When the na- 
tional headquarters—either from 
a mistaken notion of how to ele- 
vate educational standards, or 
from an inner compulsion on the 
part of individuals to ‘“master- 
mind” large operations—sets out 
to structure Institute program- 
ming from top to bottom, the 
consequence may be educationally 
unfortunate. Under the prevail- 
ing practice, local sponsoring com- 
mittees determine programming 
for each of the 25 Institutes scat- 
tered throughout the United 
States and abroad. The local 
committee, after ascertaining rank 
and file preferences, will adopt an 
Institute theme and endeavor to 
engage the services of certain lec- 
turers. In turning to the national 
office, the sponsoring committee 
seeks assistance in securing speak- 
ers and in designing the opera- 
tional format of its Institute. 


The danger arises where the 
local committee abdicates its re- 
sponsibility and docilely submits 
to the imposition of themes and 
lecturers from above. Why should 
the national office over-reach its 
authority? For several reasons. 
First, there is the obvious “‘patron- 
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age” aspect, whereby a nation, 
director, in distributing Institut 
lectureships, strengthens his infly. 
ence in scholarly circles and build 
up credits for future reciprocal 
favors. Secondly, for ideological 
reasons, when a director permits 
his personal philosophy of Judaism 
to influence his selection of speak. 
ers (heretofore, B’nai B’rith has 
been scrupulously careful in this 
regard). Thirdly—and this may 
turn out to be a governing con- 
sideration—a desire to establish q 
near-uniform curriculum. Thus, 
the national office will work out 
four or five themes and endeavor 
to foist these upon the local people, 
Non-conforming local committees 
will either be induced to abandon 
their topics or will be allowed to 
retain their topic headings but 
with other content injected. Where 
the local committee remains obsti- 
nate, a compromise may be ar- 
ranged—with the national office’s 
choice of label adopted but local 
content allowed (thereby obtain- 
ing a purchase for greater tam- 
pering the following year). It need 
scarcely be added that local ac- 
ceptance of recommended themes 
entails acceptance of “qualified” 
lecturers (i.e., nominees of the 
national office). 


MENTION has already been made 
of the confusion between an 
academic seminar and a cultural 
fellowship. This manifests itself 
in another way. Sometimes speak- 
ers are told in advance that their 
lectures will be tape-recorded, 
with the end in view of possible 
publication. Financially, such an 
arrangement may seem attractive 
to the national office, in providing 
a book as well as a lecture series 
for the same honorarium. Again, 
the students are the sufferers, 
since they may be treated to a 
more pedantic type of lecture 
than they would care to hear. 
This condition is easily rectified. 
If the lecturer really has something 
new to say, he will be giving his 
ideas a preliminary sounding at 
the Institute, can tighten them up 
subsequently, and then submit 
them revised for publication. 


Another serious defect of the 
Institutes—with perhaps one ex- 
ception among the 25—is that 
they*have not been integrated into 
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jtotal year-round study program. 
Clearly, a two and a half, a three- 
hry or four-day assembly can do 
jitle more than inspire—though 
his in itself is no mean achieve- 
gent. What is necessary is that 
those who expect to attend 
frm themselves into a study 
goup some six months in advance 
fa summer Institute. This study 
goup, under competent leader- 
hip, would then read and discuss 
materials preparatory for the In- 
titute sessions. In this way, the 
members would be equipped to ap- 
preciate a more advanced presen- 
ution by a competent scholar. The 
fill season would thereafter be 
wed as a sequel, for further deep- 
ming and refinement of student 
understanding of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the Institute. When the 
nw calendar year arrives, the 
grooming for the next summer 
theme would get under way. This 
type of extended year-round edu- 
cation would have lasting effect. 


The age-composition of the In- 
stitute registrants leaves much to 
be desired. A high proportion 
consists of people in their fifties 
and above. This age concentration 
is not deliberate. It results from 
the practice of barring children. 
This means that unless all the chil- 
dren of younger parents happen to 
be in children’s camps or quar- 
tered with relatives at the time of 
the Institutes, the parents cannot 
attend. The virtual weeding out 
of the 20-45 group deals a devas- 
tating blow to the entire program, 
and inhibits the formation of 
week-long Institutes. 

There is another factor, difficult 
to assess, but more serious than 
many will allow. That factor is 
the economic. It is commonly as- 
serted that Jews are members of 
the middle class. This statement 
is very far from being true. But 
even if we grant this, we must 
further recognize that the income 
range within the so-called middle 
class is very wide. We must now 
ask whether there is not operative 
at the Institutes an exclusional 
factor, working against attendance 
on the part of people in the mod- 
erate income categories. 

Institutes are supposed to be 
slf-liquidating projects. That 
means that the cost of room 
and recreational accommodations, 
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meals, honoraria (and any enter- 
tainment) must be absorbed by 
the aggregate fees collected. Some 
of the factors already noted tend 
to intermesh at this point. The 
use of “big names” as lecturers 
raises the faculty item in the bud- 
get. The presence of older people 
generally means a disinclination to 
“rough it” resulting in a prefer- 
ence for better accommodations 
and fancier cuisine. This element 
also sets the pattern for payment 
of gratuities to the resort service- 
personnel. When travel expenses 
and outlays for clothing are added 
to the above items, the cost of a 
week-end becomes fairly formida- 
ble for a younger couple. Thus, 
there is an economic selective fac- 
tor at work. 


UERY whether this type of age 

and income selectivity is in the 
interest of adult Jewish education. 
Further, query whether these fac- 
tors do not insidiously affect the 
substance of the educational mat- 
ter presented. Is the younger 
and more vigorous element con- 
cerned with the crotchety ‘Juda- 
ism and Psychiatry?” Will ‘‘Juda- 
ism and Ethics” take in concrete 
issues such as labor relations, inter- 
racial housing and real estate in- 
terests, civil liberties, etc., or will 
it offer the usual Biblical legislation 
and Talmudic dicta in behalf of 
the indigent? These are matters 
which should be studied closely. 


If space permitted, reference 
could be made to the inadequate 
utilization of professional Jewish 
educators (some have been used) 
and group workers, many of 
whom are greatly concerned with 
Jewish thought and Jewish values, 
and are admirably equipped to 
address an Institute public. Fur- 
ther, the approach has been too 
retrospective and __ insufficiently 
prospective, with regard to sub- 
ject-matter. Again, the State of 
Israel vis-a-vis the Diaspora has 
been insufficiently discussed (al- 
though not totally excluded). 
This is but to take account of 
some of the criticisms that might 
be made. 


One final point. There are many 
mechanical imperfections still be- 
deviling the Institutes. Experience 
plus administrative ingenuity can 
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ie expected to rectify a good per- 
entage of these shortcomings; 
yet there will remain a practical 
problem requiring close scrutiny 
ind serious deliberation. Many 
Institutes (9 in 1957) are trun- 
ated affairs, beginning with the 
friday-night meal and _ ending 
ifter the Sunday midday meal. 
The summer Friday night meal 
frequently begins late (7:30 P.M.) 
to allow for tardy arrivals from 
the city and is protracted in lei- 
urely fashion to provide for Kid- 
dush, Shabbat Zemirot, and official 
statements of welcome. Then 
there follows a Friday-night serv- 
ice, albeit abridged. By the time 
the opening lecture begins, the 
hour is approaching ten, and many 
people are feeling comfortably 
drowsy. Clearly, a discussion per- 
iod thereafter is all but precluded. 

The next morning, breakfast 
tends to be late; the Sabbath serv- 
ice does not conclude till shortly 
before 11:00 A.M. The morning 
lecture, if a question period is in- 
cluded, runs into the lunch hour 
—excluding a swim session (and 
thereby causing some disgruntle- 
ment in hot weather). The Sab- 
bath afternoon session creates no 
great difficulties—except, perhaps, 
that people are fidgety from pro- 
longed sitting. (If the younger 
element were more prominent, the 
problem would become more seri- 
ous). Saturday night again brings 
scheduling vexations: a late sup- 
per, Havdalah ceremony, and a 
short evening service (attended 
mostly by the men) combine to 
delay the lecture. Here, the 
planned entertainment (profes- 
sional and amateur) and general 
merriment obtrude upon the 
length of the lecture, and some- 
times upon the mood with which 
it is received. 


The Sunday morning lecture is 
generally one of the best, with 
ample time for discussion. How- 
ever, the group evaluation session, 
scheduled for after lunch, goes by 
the board—the victim of a long 
meal, the interruption of the 
checking-out process, the arrang- 
ing of rides back to the city for 
the “autoless,” and the drawing 
power of the hotel swimming- 
pool. 


The problem, in short, is one of 
trying to do too much within a 
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limited period of time. For the 
Friday to Sunday Institutes, which 
seek to provide a meaningful re- 
ligious experience and Jewish fel- 
lowship, as well as a more formal 
educational program, a re-think- 
ing of objectives is indicated. 
Either the educational outcome 
must be thought of primarily as 
preparatory for further study— 
through exposure to the stimulus 
of keen minds; or, if emphasis is 
to be placed on specific learnings, 
then the scope of the theme must 


be narrowed and a tighter integra- : 


tion of the lectures must be effec- 
tuated. Otherwise, the Institute 
experience will remain evocative of 
pleasant recollections but intellec- 
tually incoherent and ephemeral. 

When we pause to contemplate 
the Institutes of Judaism as a total 
conception, we are struck by their 
boldness of design and tremendous 
possibilities. The defects noted 
are all remediable. We can be 
reasonably confident that the 
B’nai_ B'rith, taking justifiable 
pride in its educational achieve- 
ment todate, will not desist from 
its constant process of self-exam- 
ination and __ self-improvement. 
This writer hopes that other or- 
ganizations, emboldened by the 
pioneer efforts of B’nai B’rith 
along these lines, will throw their 
strength into the unremitting 
struggle for the advancement of 
Jewish knowledge. 
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Co-operative Farm 
Villages in Israel 


By Itzhak Korn 


HE LAST six years have seen a 

marked development of both 
the older and the immigrant agri- 
cultural settlements. Production 
has risen considerably since 1950. 
The farmers of the older settle- 
ments have concentrated on im- 
proving the standards of cattle- 
raising and of vegetable cultiva- 
tion. In the south and on the 
Sharon plain citrus plantations 
play an important part and the 
areas reserved for groves are 
steadily growing. Grain is plant- 
ed chiefly in the older settlements 
and due to the increasing number 
of tractors in the possession of the 
established settlements a number 
of them have taken to cultivating 
soil in the southern districts and 
in the Negev. Here the areas 
available are much larger than in 
the more densely populated parts 
of the country. 

In the new immigrant settle- 
ments the main source of income 
is derived from vegetables, par- 
ticularly potatoes, which together 
make up between 56% to 70% 
of their total agricultural output. 
On the other hand, industrial 
crops such as sugar beet, peanuts 
and cotton are being introduced 
into these new villages and prog- 
ress has been made in this respect, 
though not more than 25% of 
the new villages have so far taken 
up industrial crops. 

Any survey of the agricultural 
settlements in Israel must bear in 
mind the fact that about 70% 
of them were set up after the in- 
ception of the State. They have, 
therefore, not yet overcome the 
initial difficulties. Most of them 
cannot yet be considered estab- 
lished, though their output is al- 
ready playing an important part 
in the food supply of the country. 
The area cultivated by the small- 
holders of the Tnuat Hamosha- 





Itzhak Korn is head of Tnuat 
Hamoshavim. He is a member of 
the Histadrut Executive and of the 
Mapai Executive, and the author of 
‘Co-operative Farming in Israel.” An- 
other article by Dr. Korn on this sub- 
ject appeared in the June issue. 
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‘1 amounts to 733,000 dunams 
X which 200,000 are irrigated, 
hile the total irrigated area un- 
fer cultivation in all moshavim in 
rael amounts to 250,000. The 
t few years have witnessed an 
nprecedented increase in the area 
f irrigated land. 

Statistics for the year 1955 show 
hat 33 million liters of milk were 
marketed by new settlements, i. e., 
17% of the whole milk supply of 
the workers’ agricultural sector. 
The total production of all settle- 
ments organized in the Tnuat 
Hamoshavim reached the 54 mil- 
ion liter mark, but the balance 
was used for the feeding of calves 
nd for the farmers’ own con- 
wmption. As for vegetables, the 
percentage is even higher and 
stands at 65%, while 45% of all 
eggs marketed in Israel are pro- 
vided by the Tnuat Hamoshavim 
settlements. Thus it is evident that 
the contribution of the Tnuat Ha- 
moshavim settlements to the agri- 
cultural production of the country 
— with the exception of grain — 
is most important. 

The economic development of 
the settlements, however, has cre- 
ated certain problems. Credit fa- 
cilities have become necessary and 
the secretariat of the Tnuat Hamo- 


















thavim is looking for ways to sup- 
ply the capital required. Until 
afew years ago the farmers were 
reluctant to use loans, but this has 
become inevitable unless develop- 
ment is to be curtailed. As a result 
it has become necssary to create 
banking institutions to grant credit 
to farmers. A special fund has 
been set up, the money of which is 
earmarked for use in new settle- 
ments showing promise in their de- 





velopment. 

Another important service ex- 
tended to the farmers is offered 
by the purchasing organizations 
st up by the older settlers. They 
are usually organized on a regional 
basis. They also encourage mutual 
assistance between various settle- 
ments and help to mobilize capital 
tequired. In the last two years 
similar purchasing organizations 
have been established by the new 
immigrant villages. At first it was 
planned to enlarge the scope of the 
existing organizations and let them 
serve the needs of immigrant 
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LOCAL 787 
Albany, N. Y. 


CHISOLM 
Meridian, Miss. 


TIM CHAN 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


J. J. NEWBERRY CO. 


LARSON 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FISHER 


Pensacola, Fla. 








H. GUENTHER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Indiana, Pa. 


DOWLING 
Albany, Vt. 


NATIONAL BANK 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


F. LAMER 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


HARVEY & STORDEUR 
New York, N. Y. 


J. WILLIAMS 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


CHILDS & BISHOP 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


PEOPLES CO. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


SKYLINE BAR 


Smyrna, Fla. 


G. BOURGEOUS 
Metarie, La. 


HOWARD JOHNSON'S 
Burlington, Vt. 


THE BANK OF YEMASSEE 


MT. KILBURN 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


WHOLESALE FURNITURE CO. 


Pensacola, Fla. 


J. RITCHEY 
Altoona, Pa. 


NEW BEDFORD BANK 
New Bedford, Mass. 


UNITED COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


W. GRANT 
Concord, N. H. 


J. O'BRIEN 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


D. BENVIN 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


RUTTER 
York, Pa. 


CHAIR RENTAL CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





M. LEEDS, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


F. F. MURPHY 
Waterville, Maine 


R. CAMOSY 
Kenosha, Wis. 


J. KIRKMAN 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HODGE CO. 


Savannah, Ga. 


R. & O. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HEALTH-MOR 
Chicago, Ill. 


FLOOR COVERING 
MACHINER & SUPPLY CO, ff 
Omaha, Neb. } 


RAINBO 


Tucson, Ariz. 


MORRISON 
Mobile, Ala. 


STELLA RESTAURANT 


Boston, Mass. 


BUILDING & LOAN CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLONIAL NURSERY 
White Plains, N. Y. 


VAN HOUTEN 
Jersey City, N. J. 


JOE STEWART 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 


HI-LO 
Detroit, Mich. 


HIDEWAY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


STECKMAN 
Ellwood, Pa. 


A. EHLERS 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ACME CORP. 
Albany, N. Y. 


TORK CLOCK CO. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


C. MAYHEW 
Washington, D.C. 


M. NAY 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


SWALLOWS 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y 
























NEW YEAR GREETINGS 
fo our 


JEWISH FRIBNDS 
W. O. HARPER 
PLUMBING & ELECTRICAL 
— CONTRACTOR — 
Repairs and Remodeling 
| 2546 Guadalupe 


co. I AUSTIN, TEXAS 
| GR 6-2657 


ON NN Oe 



















Cordial Good Wishes to all our 
Jewish Friends and Patrons 


PORTERHOUSE 
RESTAURANT 


Porterhouse Steaks-Chops 
MAINE LOBSTERS 
294 W. MERRICK ROAD 


Valley Stream, L. I. 
Valley Stream 5-9597 



























LAWRENCE- 
CEDARHURST 
FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASS’N. 
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SPECIALTY 
MFG. CO. 






v 











farmers, too, but experience has 
proved it more advisable to create 
new organizations in conjunction 
with the existing ones. An aux- 
iliary organization of Hamashbir, 
Hamashbir La’Oleh, adjusted to 
the special needs of immigrant 
settlers, is an example of this kind 
of organization. 


HE IMMIGRATION which set in 

after the establishment of the 
State was different in outlook and 
customs from that of former im- 
migrants. It was, therefore, soon 
realised that the existing systems 
of cooperation as well as many 
other characteristic features of the 
workers’ agricultural sector could 
not be transferred automatically 
but required changes in order to 
serve the needs of the new farmers. 
Tnuat Hamoshavim prides itself 
on its readiness to give up certain 
established ways which might 
prove obstacles for farmers from 
Oriental countries. Without this 
willingness to compromise and to 
evolve new forms of cooperation, 
the struggle with the new reality 
of Israel which was inevitably the 
fate of the newcomers would have 
been infinitely more difficult and 
might have slowed down their 
process of integration a good deal. 
Attempts were made at the same 
time to educate them gradually 
towards an understanding of co- 
operative methods and in the 
proper use of the facilities offered 
by them. Compromises were 
adopted especially in the fields of 
marketing and of mechanization. 
A new company, Metah, was also 
set up. This undertakes to assist 
new settlements whose farmers 
lack both experience and the ne- 
cessary know-how. It provides 
instructors who educate the new 
immigrants in productive methods 
of agriculture and help them 
acquire the knowledge required 
for the independent management 
of a farm. This company is a 
venture in a completely new di- 
rection, made necessary by the 
Oriental newcomers to whom the 
very idea of cooperation is fo- 
reign and who require an interim 
period in order to take their places 
as farmers within an economic 
system that requires mechaniza- 
tion and planning. 
The problem of marketing the 











PILGRIM 
LAUNDRY 


Quality Service for 62 Years 
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Serving 


Manhattan 
Bronx 
Westchester 
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Brooklyn. N. Y. 
SOuth 8-4567 
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West Hempstead, L. I. 
IVanhoe 6-4600 








PARK WEST 
Memorial Chapel 
115 West 79th St, New York City 
iw] 

ALPERT BROS. & H. E. MEYERS 
vw] 

Tel. ENdicott 2-3600 








RAPOPORT'S 
DAIRY & VEGETARIAN 
RESTAURANT 


v 


93 SECOND AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 











Brochure Sent on Request 


KENGA 
FRUIT & GIFT SHOP 


— Shippers — 
Citrus Fruits — Mangos — Glads 
w 
287 PALM BEACH BLVD. 
Fort Myers, Florida 














HARTE & CO. 
A 
267 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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B. LONDON 
New York, N. Y. 


WHITE CO. 


Savannah, Ga. 


E. DOERR 
Chicago, III. 


E. CHANEY 
Cumberland, Md. 


M. HIMMEL 


New Haven, Conn. 


E. PORCH 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


W. HOWELL 
New Castle, Ind. 


McNULTY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASS'N 
Hartford, Conn. 


CITY MOTOR 
Portland, Maine 


LADIES APPAREL CO. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


C. MARZY 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


C. NEASES 


Savannah, Ga. 


IDA WILLIAMS 
Memphis, Tenn. 


DANIELS 


Muncie, Ind. 


I. KERN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CANTON 
Raleigh, N. C. 


RADIO SERVICE 
Madison, Ind. 


EDINA 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPANISH RESTAURANT 
Tampa, Fla. 


SOUND ENGINEERING 


Dallas, Texas 


G. FORRINGTON 
Peabody, Mass. 


WAREHOUSE CORP. 
Troy, N. Y. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 











HOTEL NORTH 
Augusta, Maine 


M. OSINOFF 
New York, N. Y. 


EVANS PICONE 
North Bergen, N. J. 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASS'N 
Tampa, Fla. 


CHILDS & BISHOP 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


ATL. MFG. CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Englewood, N. J. 


F. SWEENEY 
Adams, Mass. 


SEYMOUR CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


M. WALTER 
Portland, Me. 


B. TISSINGER 


Dallas, Texas 


F. AUCHTER 
Springfield, Mass. 


NATIONAL BANK 
Chelsea, Mass. 


GAS CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 


NASSAU CO. 
Princeton, N. J. 


SHEET METAL WORKS 


Marion, Ind. 


NATIONAL BANK 


Gainesville, Ga. 


L. M. RABINOWITZ 
New York, N. Y. 


KENNY 
Rutland, Vt. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN 
Washington, D.C. 


PALMER 
Hyattsville, Md. 


TRACKSIDE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


HILTON REALTY 
Princeton, N. J. 


ROUNDERS. 


Paramus, N. J. 





New Year Greetings! 


WELDING SERVICE 


Indiana, Pa. 


MELLON CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CO, 
Inc. 
Huntington, Md. 


FULTON ENGINEERING CO, 
New York, N. Y. 


KROOT 
Columbus, Ind. 


J. FRIEDMAN 


Worcester, Mass. 


LIGGETT 


Boston, Va. 


MACHINE SHOP 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SEARS ROEBUCK CO. 


ROLSCREEN CO. 
Washington, Pa. 


BASTIAN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GOLFER SERVICE 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


TOOL & DIE CO. 
Edinburg, Ind. 


LOG CABIN 
Dalton, Ga. 


CADILLAC SERVICE 
Detroit, Mich. 


LUBRICATING SYSTEMS, Inc. 
Oakmont, Pa. 


J. BARONELLO 
New York, N. Y. 


DALTON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FLORIDA EQUIPMENT CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


GAEDE DYEING 
Paterson, N. J. 


HOUSE FURNISHERS 
Linden, N. J. 


DOMESTIC LINEN SUPPLY 
Detroit, Mich. 


R. BELSKY 
Holyoke, Mass. 


LUMBER CO. 


Monroe, Pa. 
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FAMOUS KITCHEN 
RESTAURANT 
French and Italian Cooking 


v 


318 WEST 45th STREET 
New York City 





CO, 


ORANGE 
SAVINGS BANK 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





DANNY’S 
HIDEWAY 


NEW YORK CITY; 


\ 





Inc, 


BRACE-MUELLER- 
HUNTLEY 


Incorporated 


agricultural produce of new immi- 
grant settlements has proved dif- 
ficult. The relations between the 
new farmer and the existing mar- 
keting organizations were at first 
far from satisfactory. Tnuva which 
markets about two-thirds of the 
total agricultural produce of mix- 
ed farming often could not pre- 
vent friction and misunderstand- 
ings. The new farmers, for ex- 
ample, refused to send their pro- 
duce to a central organization 
without having the quantities 
checked in their presence. They 
mistrusted the classification of 
their products into different price 
categories at a distant center. 
Tnuat Hamoshavim suggested the 
establishment of a sister company 
of Tnuva to provide for counting 
and sorting on receipt of produce 
on the spot, and arranging for 
immediate payment; and the pro- 
posal was finally accepted by 
Tnuva. 


Tnuat Hamoshavim does not 
believe that the answer to the 
problems of planning is to divest 
the new settlements of adminis- 
trative autonomy. However, it 
is equally important to plan the 
production of these villages so as 
to prevent the swamping of the 
market with certain products. 
This requires an overhead organi- 
zation familiar with the needs and 
the fluctuations of the market 
and the needs of industry. If the 
newcomer’s confidence in his fu- 
ture as a farmer is shaken, it may 
lead to his departure from the 
village for the city. Here he is 
likely to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed, since unskilled labor 
in Israel — as in other developed 
countries — is always the first 
to be affected by adverse economic 
conditions, 
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THE SCIO 
POTTERY 
COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


tmsw mw 
JEWISH AMERICAN 


BOOK SHOP 
BOOKS — BOOKS — BOOKS 
and other things 
o 


FROM TH BLATTS 


Jewish American Book Shop 
332 North Fairfax Ave. 








WE 8-918! 
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YOUNG’S 
MARKET 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





INTERNATIONAL 
IRON & METAL CO. 
LIMITED 


v 


HAMILTON, CANADA 





ANDERSON 
CHEMICAL CO. 


MACON, GA. 





KARL EHMER 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








ALLEY POND 
NURSERY 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK 




















@ 
Kook Harhauna Greetings 
to the Poale Zion, the Farband and the Pioneer Women. 


to the Habonim Movements in Israel, England, South Africa, Holland, | 
Australia, New Zealand. 


to the American Habonim Mifalim in Israel: Kfar Blum, Maayan Ba- 
ruch, Gesher Haziv, Urim, Bet Cherut, Orot, and to all the Habonim 
graduates in Israel. 

* 


to the State of Israel and its government. 


to the World Zionist Organization. 


to Mapai, Ichud Olami, Ichud Hakvutzot Vehakibbutzim, Tnuat Hamo- 
shavim, and the Histadrut. 


to all Jews throughout the World. 


May the coming year be a year of aliya and growth. 


MERKAZ HABONIM 
MISHLACHAT HABONIM 


* 


MACHANOT HABONIM: 


Baltimore Detroit Pittsburgh 
Boston Jersey City Providence 
Bronx Los Angeles Queens 
Brooklyn Milwaukee Washington 
Chicago Minneapolis Montreal 
Cincinnati Newark Toronto 
Cleveland Philadelphia Vancouver 








THE CHAVERIM OF SINCERE 


THE SEVENTH ee 

YOUTH WORKSHOP IN ISRAEL cpxenetil 
° of the 

HABONIM CAMPING ASS’N 


send heartiest ROSH HASHANNA greetings to | 
now celebrating its 25th anniversary 


their parents and friends, to the sponsors of the 
May the coming year see an increased aliya to 


Workshop, to the Jewish Agency and to all who , 
Israel and a stronger Habonim movement 
have made the Workshop possible. throughout the country. 





























